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in the paper 
Hoth bound, + - ? 
pps, in adai- $ : : > = z 
ppy prepaid. , r 
poop VOL. VI. WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, APRIL 22, 1852. NO. 277, 
GTON, > ‘ rs 
nd, Ohio. - ee a a + ae =, cae - 
Taz NaTionat Era ts PuBLisHeD Waxy, on Seventa | ment to that sister who had always been her | was a devoted and invaluable mother ; to her | that such unexpected sti to the truth of | England, where he arrived after a voya e of | A new trial awaited him here. His eldest son, | phia, established in justa d brot ind- 
Street, opposirs Opp Fettews’ Hat. confidant and friend. Of the girls, two were domestics, ———— mistress; to the poor, | the Old Testament should. be i overed at this seyen tae Once more in the iad, OF his | Springett Penn, then in his twenty-first year, ry though founded aie bm’ ., 
tr fuera ye amumr ppc wre, | MAP, wen of infleance nd, incinerate ee ha | as cea ens meat hat | Sa oe ea ckarne, be exjyed| mo Hed lng bon suring from dense othe, hae gromn up tobe the glory sof ts 
t issucd in coll » paya ; . }an e third was betrothed to a clergyman 0 ingry, @ ‘ ( its of Hezeki fl rt will y I 18 cares, a few weeks after his return. is genius and | western world.” 
li-exeouted _ Advertisements not exceeding ten lines inserted three} the ghurch of England. But the sey the | amount of individual labor she accomplished, | brought to light. The \writer above referred Charles If died at this time, 1685, and was | uncommon virtues had made him = dear to] This fair city, with the st i 3 
ynantity, at ¢ : Vv y, e surrounding Prov 
ain sao ior oue dollar; every subsequent insertion, twenty- petted darling of the family, and perhaps the by giving to each moment its appropriate occu- | to states that Col. Rawli who d&ciphered | succeeded by the Duke of York, his brother, | his father from childhood, and his striking re- | ince, was left by Penn’s last will to his second 
tra number ps pee RE ‘so -aiia ie nae business | 208t spiritual of the four, was becoming a vic- | pafzon, 18 almost incredible. That she had able | these inscriptions, is of ppinion thet Chaldee me became James II -. This determined Wil- | semblance to his mother in person and charac- | wife and her heirs, together with eleyen othere. 
per covers ; it Weis duals er tat sessuais 4p ies ne ve =. as “ = tim to consumption. A slight cough had been and wise co-operators in her more extensive | was the national langukge of the Jews, and | tam Penn to renew his friendship with him, | ter caused his loss'to be the more deeply felt. | His estates in England and Ireland were given 
hee of post- . ms BAILEY. Waskin t ae its unflattering herald, and now, although the plans, is true; but she was the originator, the | that they never used t e Hebrew language ex- hoping to influence his leniency towards the Penn was little from home during the pres- | to William and Letitia, the surviving children 
sof a dollar . ; Actes | ms were not alarming, the faint and | moving spirit of them all. In her house, her| cept during their captivity, and for a short Quakers, as he believed hint to be a fri ent year. except i a visit to | of hi i : e: 
- sympto: e not rming, “sm : : g pany ; | friend tc year. except on the occasion of a visit to} of his first wife, Gulielma—that being con- 
GHT Buewt & Biancuarn, Printers, feverish flush on the cheek betokened that the.| hospitalities were extended, and she made it a | time after. liberty of conscience. Accordingly he removed | the Czar of Muscovy, afterward Peter the | sidered a far more valuable property at that 
5. Beaten. Sixth street, a few doors south of Pennsylvania avenue. | arrow of disease had but too surely chosen a pleasant resort for the numerous visiters at- fs ans te with his family to Kensington, that he might | Great, then on a visit to England. The Czar | time. 
3 shining mark. The lads, with the exception tracted by her loveliness and worth. She con- For the Nai a. be near the King. His time was almost entirely | Was very curious to know why the Quakers did In conclusion: With the many well-authen- 
eee W A Cc ‘of the one placed in London, were pursuing | tinued her daily diary, and was accurate in the WILLIAM PENN. employed in benefiting the Society of Friends, | not take off their hats, and of what use to their | ticated facts before us, can we believe that a 
as on. the SHINGTON, D. ° Woete studies at home, preparatory to entering Keeping sp apace pois a BY IRENE, . ae —_ erg when called upon to pages be people could be who would not fight. | man whose whole life is so strongly character- 
cuth of the cts Fee college. : 3 se years, but lew clouds ha =a 3 is Influence in a aying some difficulty. | He was so much interested in Penn’: cxplana- | ized by Christian benevolence, purity, and strict 
. Picteburg, MIRACULUM AMORIS. - They were now all gathered once more in marred ¢ e sunshine of her horizon. Her hus-| After a voyage of six weeks, they neared the He was so highly esteemed by James II, that tion of their doctrines, that, whenever bpnte sauightatan could belie subey auhee ‘act in his 
eke ~ as r —- - this endeared home of their childhood, but with band’s uninterrupted tosperity in business, | Capes of Delaware Bay, an with shouts and | none could so readily obtain access as himself, | tanity offered during his travels, he attended | life, by descending to bribes to dishonorable 
f the lofty, s late I watched a summer Sabbath day feelings how different from those with which | 2nd the consequent sufficiency of means for her | tears of joy they welcomed the sight of their | and there were none whose petitions would | Quaker meetings, and commended their views, | acts while at Court, as is insinuated by a popu- 
led prospect Trail down the west her robes of rose and gold they had individually left it. manifold charities, the continued health of her | adopted land, With wondering | gaze they | 80 readily be granted. Thomas Clarkson | by saying that “whoever could live according | lar historian of the present day? Would a 
ees. eae And silver-misted twilight, calm and still, In the shaded chamber of the invalid all was | children, and her pleasant recreations of trav- | looked upon the long, dark line of forest, and | quotes the following ftom Gerard Croese, | to such octrines, would be happy.” man who possessed sufficient moral courage in 
pathic pur- Walk dewy-footed on her silent way quietness and peace ; a holy and serene expres- | elling, with an occasional visit to the Hall at} watched the narrowing bay till it became a | who says of him— In 1699 Penn once more made preparations | his early youth to brave the scorn and persecu- 
sitting, and Deepening the shadows of the wooded hill, sion beamed on his features, his eyes rested | Earlham, appeared like a combination of cir- | majestic river, its waters gli ing peacefully on} |“ William Penn was greatly in favor with|to return to America. Taking his wife and | tion of the world, as well as those he loved best, 
a Pin-Alley, Darkening the greenness of the meadow sward ; frequently on the beloved ones, and a tender | cumstances remarkably conducing, not only | between shores cones aie rich verdure, and | the King, the Quakers’ sole patron at Court,on | children, he embarked at the Isle of Wight, | for conseience sake. and who in manhood 
: I mused upon the tale so sweetly told ~ | smile conveyed to them his comfort and satis-| to her happiness, but to her almost unexam- | in the distance the huge forests sweeping away, | whom the hateful eyes of his enemies were in-| and after a tedious voyage of three months, | could sacrifice every opportunity to wealth and 
An wert By the beloved of Jesus—how the Lord faction in their presence. [t was a sacred yet a success. She had, it is true, expericnéed | far as the eye could teach, in their unmolested | tent. <The King loved him as a singular and | 4nd an absence of sixteen years, he: arrived | distinction for the sake of a despised religion— 
of wisich he ‘Changed Cana’s water inte wedding wine ; touchingly beautiful scene. Catharine, quiet | frequent and prostrating illnesses, she had | grandeur. The. ship, with ite j burden, | entire friend, and imparted ‘to him many of his | nce more at the land where his hopes and | would 
srms—only And I bethought me how this heart of mine alike in 
ug 


such @ man, when “attacked by royal 
peuscns are 


smiles, by female blandishmente, by the insinu- 
ating eloquence and delicate flattery of veteran 
diplomatists and courtiers,” yield his principles, 


sorrow as in her } , appeared self- known trials and sorrows, but the deepest bap- | glided over the quiet waters, m the clear secrets and counsels. He often honored him aims were centered. He was. welcomed with 
Was like a vase with tasteless water filled, sustained and calm. She felt the solemnity’ of | tisms of affliction had been spared her. The | sunlight they beheld the little town of New- with his compan in private, discoursing with acclamations of joy. Proceeding to Philadel. 
Till thou drew near and change most wondrous willed, | death, but for her it had no terrors. She knew | lessons taught by adversity were yet to come. | castle, nestled on the borders of a vast plain. him of various affairs, and that not for one but | phia, he immediately called the Assembly, and 
Wrought with thy love a miracle divine! over the believing Christian the grave obtained Submission was hard indeed, when a blow | As they neared it, the inhabitants gathered on 


av) weollen 
ir tuwels, and 


for many hours together, and delaying to hear | hastened to restore order to the Government, | as the historian unjustly affirms? If that be . 

“a no victory. Elizabeth’s more highly-wrought | fell upon her quivering heart, for the moment | the shore, and gave then a heartfelt greeting. | the best of hig Peers, who at the same time} Which had gone sadly amiss during the long | true. how are we ever to “know the tree by its 

to ve thy sheets BeAgRa Rchinds teh de winels taclingn Sele ‘ley Salts Qonpiniing: tal aalie almost paralyzing it. This was the death of With deep gratitude to God for their safe-keep- | were waiting for an audience; for which they | years of his absence. The severity of the sea- | fruits?’ : 

Bie Sok The inner courses of thy life’s red flow, siastic—desponding in the contemplation of her darling child, the little Elizabeth. She | ing, they landed for a few week, and then re- det en, pee With Penn ho Mas BA PONS s, aatnamene ty ee eaten cule Palle erate 
RATILE- And the yet deeper and intenser glow 


this irreparable loss, and enthusiastic when, in | possessed, with the soft blue eyes and flaxen | sumed their voyage up the rivr. After sail- 
.| her moments of spiritual exaltation. she ap- hair of her mother, much of her nature and | ing about forty miles, they rea¢hed a beautiful 
peared to behold “heaven opened” for the en- disposition ; self-willed, but always amenable | river, that, winding in gracefil curves, poured 


The King made no other reply than that ‘Penn | Was endangered by the extreme cold. Penn, 
always talked. ingeniously, and that he heard | therefere, with his family, retired to his home 
him willingly.’ Penn, being so highly favored, | at Pennsbury, on the banks of the Delaware, 


That on thy parted lips so warmly sleeps, 
Like light on tremulous rose-leaves—softly fell, 
And straightway crimsoned all the watery drops! 
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WASHINGTON UNION—OHIO DEMOCRACY. 
trance of the departing spirit. -To the girlsk—| to gentleness and love; her clinging arms | itssilvery waters into the Delaware, through a acquired thereby a number of friends. Those | that stood alone amidst the luxuriant forests Under this head. the N — i 

ud upon bis for being thus together in the old home, the | Would often embrace her after some mild re- | mouth nearly hidden in thebigh, waving grass. | Who formerly knew him, when they had any | Whose stillness was still unbroken by the busy Ba on ead, the Norwalk Experiment 
gyn The smile that in thy eye holds sovereign place, intervening years were forgotten, and they | proof. and with her head nestled in the mater- | Therefore the Dutch called it Schuylkill; but favor to ask at Court, came to, courted, and | Sounds of civilization, King Charles and his | wee Th > Sa eet which we extract be- 
ber that the And ever gracious bends the brows above were girls again—the anticipation of the dread- | 2al bosom, she would beg to be forgiven, with | the Indian name was Manqung. entrated Penn to promote their several re- | courtiers would not have wondered now at his ne e a Sena Union has, under Mr. 
es by meuns And steeps thy lips in sweetness—then, oh love, ed event was almbst overwhelming ; and they such winning tenderness, that an overflowing A little further up thd river the waters | quests. He refused none of his friends any | 2udacityin carrying his Quaker principles even a9 “ag 4 me er ee in frequent 
ramen Like golden honey dropt iato the vase! would gather, as in times gone by, in the study | joy would fill the heart of the devoted mother, | wound gently into a half-ciyele, leaving a mossy reasonable office he could do for them : but was | among the wild savages of America, if they ce oe rs woe . ai t yoy ont taking 
mre, for Na- aT or drawing-room, to mingle their tears, as they | #0d in her deep gratitude for the possession of | green island on the riglt,| On the other side, ready to serve them all, but more especially the could have beheld the strange and uncouth, but rie resell at the Pee th saiaiieaes 4 and for 
—— “ey And not alone to pleasure thy faint lips = had once their joys, together, feeling in the out- | such household treasures, a song of thanks-| the shores were pleasantly elevated, and stud- Quakers. Thus they ran to Penn without in-| deeply felt expressions of joy and gratitude, oe —s nD, ail respon- 
auth as In love’s name wroughtest thou this work divine, bursts of their common ‘grief as if there was giving would gush from her lips. ded with huge old oaks thet cast a wide shadow termission, as their only pillar and support, 

AN. But whosoever comes, and thirsting, dips 


with which the Indian warriors gathered round | sibility for the well-known and oft-repeated 
who always conversed with and received them | their unforgotten “ Father Onas.” 


nce. 


He received | Views of the Ohio Democracy on the subject of 
eR His goblet in this brimming vase of thine, 


consolation in companionship. . But they also The child was ill but a few days, and appre-| upon the sunny banks. |Beyond, lay two In- 
looked to a higher source, and the soothing in- hension for the result was only beginning to be | dian villages, close to ay water’s edge—one 


cheerfully, and effected their business by his the sachems in the audience hall of his man- — ceo 
making 768. Tasteth the sweetness and the joy of wine. fluences of religion were not wanting in this | felt, ere the white-winged Angel of Death bore | named Coaquanoe, the ¢her, Shackamaxon_| interest and eloquence. Hence his house and | sion, and renewed the treaties of years gone by, D, bec a * a . one er gor 4 re 
ane original G.G. | hour of deep distress. It is the lot of even the | her to heaven in his arms. During the short | upon the site where Phil}delphia now stands. | @tes were daily thronged by a numerous train | which, though not ratified by an oath, were | 7em COMFAINCE'G IONE SUE Sie reply to 
Au— preaents 3 a - i . ° : . ° 
loo ; ‘hristi eriod of her illness, with an inexpressible Soon as the ship anch 
eae sick of For the National Era. most experienced Christian to pass through | P ) Pp p 


ed, a boat was sent | of clients and suppliants; desiring him to pre- | faithfully kept. They told him they “never first the Unzon’s recent assaults, and so complete 


i many conflicts of spirit, and of these the good | animation beaming upon her flushed counte- | to the shore, which was abeady crowded with | Sept their addresses to his Majesty. There | broke their covenants with other people ; for,” | Ws the vindication of the position of the Obio 
ledge of man te ; 


STORY OF A LIFE. 





nha old man had his share; but as his day waned | Dance, she would sing the hymns, or recite the | the half-frightened nativa, The interpreter | Were sometimes two hundred or more. When | 88 said one of them, smiting his hand upon his te | p eager co phy? meses inet . 
rr. JOSEPH BY H. L. into night, and his sun was near setting, all | stories her mother had told her, and often laugh | delivered Penn’s message, \hat he would have | the carrying on these affairs required money head three times, “they did not make them atin te wi vublish it ror a ser Gedun 4 
d was peace, light, joy. He was sinking toslum- | gaily as she repeated a droll anecdote. But] a “grand talk with his req brethren the next for writings, he so discreetly managed matters oe = ee nea an - a a a sstedic bani ie” Mlaieees saiihdtiltins 
the new sys- Cuaprer: I].—The Home. ber in the full assurance of a glorious immor- | her thoughts dwelt most on Heaven, and “ Al-| day, when the sun was at the half-way house | that out of his own, which he had in abun- | three times on his breast, sai eee . . , . 
t by mail for . : : : : g : ‘ s Savi =n th % 2) dance, he liberally discharsed rent | there, in their hearts.’ are unable to do so. We quote from the Nor- 
ne 12—lyi Elizabeth’s new home was in London, the tality. A holy radiance illuminated his coun- mighty,’ as she always called the saviour. in the sky. | ? = y ‘ ch £ many emergen Ti ? a a , 1 had ahteaeh the aatien oak Experiment : 
wr house was commodious and elegant, but yet a | tenance, and the voice of Catharine was heard “Oh! dear mamma,” said she, after awaking Accordingly, the next diy, a great assem- | ©Xpenses. ime and trouble & 


tnated about 
rge’s county, 
of which is a 


and their people The King’s extraordinary favor towards him | locks of the venerated Penn, but deep peace 
With sim- | little children stand before Him when they | gathered to wait the coming of the pale-faces. 


Some days since, chance threw in our way— 
brought him many bitter enemies ; and even | and joy lighted his face as he rested in hisold for we have not the honor of an exchange— 


and her thoughts often reverted to the wooded | much, much shall be forgiven.” 


great contrast to the homestead at Earlhame| at his bedside, chanting, “to him who forgave | from a quiet sleep, “ how sweet it is, that the | blage of the Indian "coming 
parks, the antique and ruined old church by | plicity and child-like faith he took hold of this | die! 


I love mamma, but I love Almighty bet- | Some stood in groups along the shores, watch- | those whom he had kindly assisted joined in| 0aken arm-chair, amidst the Indian chiefs —s agen oe typ: ve rg he re his 
Weaicivarion the waterfall, and the beautiful lawns she had | Divine promise; his mind for a few moments | ter; and when [ am gone to Him, and have | ing with curious looks the great ship that had | the cry now raised against him, of being a Pa- gathered around him with their rude but gen) eng a ee enna AT Deen 
n the Wash- 


left. But most of all she missed the compan- | shone forth in wonderful brightness, and, ex- | beautiful wings, I will come, as an angel, home, | sailed up their river like a giant swan; while 


ut fonr acres ionship of her sweet sisters. By her marriage, pressing his trust in his Saviour, he sank away sometimes.” A few hours of unconsciousness, others brafidished their weapons and tried 


pist and*Jesuit. His wide views of liberty of | erous offerings, and welcoming him to. the land “Appeal,” in which the editor, A. J. Donelson, 
set in thick- 


conscience led him to defend the Papist as of their fathers; and his heart beat quick and undertakes to define the position of the Ohio 


Antic she wae hot onty introduced inte new citeum:| to rest in the bosom of the Father. and thestill ending came. The mother’s heart | their skill oper -shooting. The adventurers readily as the Quaker ; and therefore he was high with the hopes of bringing them to Chris- eae, ado hyo ln ge Boog. ok = 
upland may stances, but into new associations. The liberal Elizabeth, forgetful of self, and alive only to | Was indeed shrouded in sable, but dimly through | looked with keen eyes and \trembling hearts suspected, even by his own sect, of endorsing | tianity and civilization. He gratified them, | ? s gress, ° 
pepe hospitality of her husband was dispensed to a | the infinite mercy extended to the now redeem- | her falling tears she recognised the hand that | upon the strange, dusky forns that filled the 


their opinions. His intimacy with the King, | too, by returning visits, ‘and witnessing the P. Chase. The Union bps ve = Ohio 
who was considered a Papist also, led the mass | Sports, and partaking of their simple food, Democracy approves and en ee _ a. 
to believe their united intention was the sub-| seated upon the mats and highly-wrought mise Meesures, including the oe aye 
version of the religion of the kingdom. For | feather mantles which they spread in honor of Law! Now, so far from tet the Ot t Denne. 
more than a year the hhe and ery continued; | his presence. He never mingled with them | Urs prt rsa ag a wanteplivagag a f et ene’ 
but these suspicions were removed when, by | Without leaving the “good seed.” Their grati- | T@Cy pre 7; Sian ae P = aa eal 
his constant efforts and persuasions, he finally | tude and affection knew no bounds, for he had | dence of such disapproval, we to In Le : “a % 
obtained from the King a public proclamation, | treated them with kindness, and given them 8th of January perigee +r Oni rn e- 
granting liberty of conscience to all sects, and | equal privileges with the other people of his gated convention Yai wate ie ye hoc = 
liberating from prison all who had been con- | Province. a direct attempt hg t faile he; agit I a0 
fined on account of their religious belief.| The second year after his arrival, he made | Promise Measures, i a y siepean rel” ufe 
About fifteen hundred Quakers were thus re- | arrangements for the benefit and protection of | '"g vote. This, oe t eR Scar of a 
stored to their families, some of whom had | the Indians and negro slaves. A few of the former resolution on on su a 8 yo = 
been imprisoned for years, latter had been imported in 1682, soon after the most entire satis meas ee € princi- 
During several succeeding years, yarious | the planting of the colony, and continued to | ple that whoever is not in favor of a measure 
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large circle. Her loveliness and amiability, | ed spirit, broke forth into a song of thanksgiv- | had smitten, and murmured not. ‘ woods in such warlike array; but Penn with 
her winning manners and dignified demeanor, | ing, expressing a hope that the band now| Soon after this event, unavoidable business | bold firmness entered the bait that was to con- 
won for her many heart-warm friends in whom | gathered in the hushed chamber might one | arrangements called her husband for a consid- | vey them to the shore, andwas soon followed 
she found much congeniality. With her father- | day be unbroken in Paradise. erable time again to London. She decided upon | by his companions. ; ob 
in-law she formed an enduring friendship ; he Once more in her own beautiful home, which | accompanying him ; but, considering it inexpe- Curiosity overcame Indian stoicism, and they 
was an old man, with the freshness of youth, | seemed; from the sweet influences of her gentle | dient to remove her large family thither, | crowded about the group ofnew-comers, exam- 
and entered into all her plans with an enthu- | spirit, almost like a heaven upon earth, she de- | placed the elder girls with one of their aunts, | ining their apparel with eager*wonder ; for 
siasm almost equal to her own. In visiting | voted herself much to the education of her| sent the boys to school, and, taking the two though they had seen the Datch settlers, they 
scheols, in dispensing alms, he was her warm | children; and, though the chords of her heart | youngest children, was once more in the | had never beheld the strange garb of the Qua- 
coadjutor, and her proud and happy husband | often vibrated with grief, she found in their | metropolis. Even this temporary separation | ker. They were taken by surprise, too, in see- 
sympathized in her many devices for ameliora- innocent pleasures a perpetual counter charm. | brought a pang to her heart; but it was una- | ing them unarmed ; and, savage as they were, 
8 ting the wretchedness by which she was sur-| The exercise of her benevolence was another | voidable, and with true Christian philosophy | they appreciated the bravery and good will 
—!, rounded. ; source of relief from the too-frequent recur- | she endured cheerfully what it was not in her | with which their guests had thrown themselves 
APPARA- London was unlike the London she had vis- | rence of sorrowful thoughts. power to control. among them unprotected. ‘res 

ited in her early girlhood. She now looked be- In her visits to the distressed, her elder chil- For the first time, perhaps, since her mar- Some weeks before, commissioners had pre- 


causes combined to render Penn unpopular, be brought. In 1688, the Quakers at a yearly a opposes be red rT nen tiny Ae 
i i " a ‘ i ines eS! e positio crac 
1G. for six neath the surface, and found the under-cur- | dren often accompanied her, and their hearts | ried life, she had leisure hours; but to one of ceded Penn, bought the land of the Sachems, and he was unjustly accused on repeated oeca- | meeting resolved ag the buying, selling. sabject. Pv ee ae ge peep. ah. 
p Philosopby rent stagnant and uxboalthy. In her measure | were touched and impressed in witnessing the | her unfailing and energetic activity, this was| made a treaty of peace with them, and told | sions. In 1688 James II was obliged to aban- | and holding men in slavery was inconsistent 
ee a eoth. she labored to purify it, but her home duties | deep affection, almost veneration, their mother | no indulgence to be idly enjoyed. She regard- 


them to be in readiness to ratify the treaty 


don the throne and fice to France. and was with the tenets of the Christian religion.” ment of Senator Chase by the Union, we have 
urove emarnue, and she doomod_it in excited b her unostentatious and unas-| ed the gift of time as an invaluable blessing, | upon his arrival. 
to abstract from them time which f = aot _ liarky ching in- i 


suceeeded by William, Prince of Orange. Penn | They therefore began to treat them differently, only to say that Democracy in the latitude of 


s to arrange. 


The appointed time had 
ly part ef the 











P od anlpavare ert 8 2 ain mind | preciovaness me and as soon as had welcomed | regretted the loss of his ‘friend, and during his4 considering them part of their own families, Washington seems fast becoming a different 
gue prices of belonged to them; consequently, gan stance occurred one clear morning in De- of ear moment, fe tirat its proper occupa- | “ Father Onas,” as they styled him, they re- pexiie. continued a corréspondence with” ‘him, [g'ving theta religious instruction, and admit- thing from that taught vy _—— — 
Feb. 6. never neglected. But her wealth and position | cember. A heavy rain had fallen the night | tion was a matter af importance. A new era paired to a wide-spreading elm tree, that reared which gave rise to suspicions of a conspiracy. | ting them to worship in the meeting-houses According to the obiter dictum o bgt ionel- 
- enabled her to do good in many channels. Of | before, and every tree was bending under its | Was dawning in her existence. We have seen | its rich foliage to 4 towering height and threw | His letters were intercepted, and he was twice | with themselves. Penn, during this second a ‘ac ee ‘nel an - hie Thich a aos 
spare moments, she had none; éach was appro- | garniture of ice crystals; long glittering sta- | her hitherto assiduous in ameliorating the evils | its branches in a far-reaching circle, that | arrested and brought to trial, but no proof| stay in America, wishing to secure the welfare a. 4 ed ps ‘ser ' a f po — to Mr Ch a 
iT priated, and the amount thus accomplished | lactites hung from the eaves of the old school- | directly surrounding her; but a larger scope | shielded them completely from the sun, Be- whatever could be obtained against him ; and | of the slaves and their final freedom, by a legis- re 7 “tell ‘dl ag ry = Oe ray a rh. 
GOODS was wonderful to herself.’ She read with her house, and the earth sparkled all over with na- for her remarkable .talents in ministering to | neath this old forest tree the chief Sachem and his candid and eloquent defence secured his re- | lative act, drew up bills to that effect, and the fellowship 0 emocrats, , ou e 

. husband, performed faithfully her household | ture’s jewelry; diamond sprays were scattered the necessities of the degraded was now af-| Penn approached each other. Penn was dis- lease on both oceasions. 


He now retired from | placed them before the Assembly. But to his | greatly obliged to the Union man if he would 
Court, and returned to Worminghurst with his | surprise and disappointment, the Assembly re- | point out wherein our Senator, by either word, 
family, where his time was spent in the occu- | fused to pags them. After two years of con- | Vote, or action, has ever swerved from a strict 
pations of his ministry. stant effort for the improvement of his colony Democratte course. It cannot be done. True, 

Finding himself free, he now turned his | and benefit of the Indians, Penn received let- | he opposed the Compromise measures, so call- 
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house, and yet found time to dispense her del-| berries of the hawthorn were sheathed in ice | she then have foreseen the results of her la- | waist, and held in his hand a roll of parchment, 
icate charities to the sick and infirm, and look | clear as glass. The brilliant sun lighting up | bors, how would her grateful heart have bowed | containing the confirmation of the treaty of 
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she was becoming a light to 
the blind. 

Eight years of uninterrupted prosperity pass- 
ed rapidly away, several lovely children had 
been added to her family, when her generous 
friend, the father of her husband, was removed 
by death from those who loved and esteemed 
him with no common affection. This was a 
severe stroke to both, but wisely ordained, per- 
haps, to prepare them for an afflicting event 
ere long to follow. 

Plashet House, the former dwelling of her 
father-in-law, was a delightful country resi- 
dence, not so spacious as Earlham, but lovely 
and cheerful in its surroundings; the lawn was 
not as extensive, nor the trees so old, the 
grounds were not so tastefully laid out or wa- 
tered; but to Elizabeth and her husband, now 
removing there, it was a pleasant change from 
the noise and bustle of London. To one so 
alive to all the sweet influences of nature, its 
calm tranquillity was indeed grateful, and it 
seemed almost like a renewal of her own child- 
ish days, to linger with her little flock in the 


for Elizabeth, with her deep love of the beauti- 
ful, to resist calling the attention of her little 
flock. They clustered round her, and their 
sweet faces expressed so vividly their emotions 
of surprise and delight, that the in-door scene 
was to the proud parents a source of the keen- 
est enjoyment. The little four-year-old Eliza- 
beth, the mother’s namesake, in the exuberant 
gladness of childhood, could scarcely control 
the expression of her joy. 

. “Oh, dear mamma,” she exclaimed, “oh, I do 
love everybody; and I love*Almighty better 
still.”” Then, clapping her hands in an ecstacy, 
she ran leaping and dancing about, almost be- 
side herself with admiration of all the great 
trees, silvered and burnished as though for her 
especial entertainment. 

In the midst of this, a ragged child knocked 
timidly at the hall door; and little Elizabeth, 
who had watched her approach up the avenue, 
ran to meet her. The tears stood frozen on her 
wan cheeks, as she timidly asked for the lady, 
saying, with a frightened apology, “ Mammy’s 
all froze dead.” °. 


ing instrument of Him who pardoned the re- 
pentant Magdalen, and said to the thief on 
the cross, “ This night thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise.” 

The poor she aided in vigorous efforts to help 
themselves, encouraging them to industry and 
frugality ; but it was for the sinful and outcast 
that the deepest sympathies of her nature were 
awakened. 

This winter in London was eventful in many 
respects. Her first visits to its dark and dreary 
prisons impressed her deeply. Her mind dwelt 
on the revolting scenes she witnessed, day and 
night. The damp, filthy cells, the noisome 
efiluvia of the terrible dungeons, and the un- 
restricted association of the poor vile creatures, 
some only imprisoned for petty thefts, while 
others deeply dyed in crime were their every 
day companions. She appealed to inagistrates, 
she interested clergy, she sought the aid of her 
own sex, she laid written statements of facts 
before the Government, praying for legislative 
action for the removal of these evils—her har- 
monious voice, her sweet demeanor, her wo- 


mainder of his friends. 


and which was the emblem 


children. 


his relative, Col. Markham, who was also his 
secretary, and behind him followed the re- 


Some presents and articles of merchandise 
were spread on the ground before them. The 
chief Sachem then bound upon his swarthy 
brow a chaplet, to which a horn was attached, 


Immediately the Indians dropped their bows 
and arrows, and in silence gathered themselves 
around their chiefs, in the form of a half-moon 
on the ground—the warriors in the front cir- 
cles, the young men hehind them in the same 
order, and further back the squaws and their 
As soon as'stillness prevailed, Penn 
addressed them in an eloquent speech, full of 
benevolerice and kindness; and when he had 
finished, he advanced, and: placing the roll of 
parchment in the hand of the chief who wore 
the chaplet, he told him and his brother Sa- 
chems “ to preserve it carefully for three gene- 
rations, that his children might know what. ‘ 
had passed between them, just as if he had re- |.deceased friend, 


of superiority. 


French. 


tions for a voyage, intending his fami 
company him. This was not to be. 
of bitterness had been but tasted—he had yet 
to drain it to the dregs. But he depended upon 
his God ; and his strong soul, that had so long 
struggled for freedom,.though bowed low, was 
the more purely chastened, and remained un- 
broken through the long struggle. 
He had nearly finished his arrangements for 
the voyage, when he was arrested by a procla- 
mation, which included others of rank, as con- 
spirators in favor of James II, and issued in 
consequence of an expected invasion by the 
Penn was thrown into prison, and, 
after some weeks, being brought to trial, was 
honorably acquitted, as before. 
Once more he continued his preparations for 
going to"America, and had appointed a day to 
sail. At this time George Fox died, and being 
present at the funeral, he addressed nearly 
two thousand persons who were assembled, 
thus paying the last respect in his power to his 
His enemies were not idle; 


y to ac- 
The cup 


jealousies existing there, and their intention of 
dissolving the various Governments in Ameri- 
ca, and bringing them under the entire control 
of the King. But Parliament had been soli- 
cited to defer their proceedings till the arrival 


whose tharacter the bill affected.” 

With copes regret Penn and his family 
took leave of his people, and with sorrow and 
anxiety bade farewell to the Indian chiefs, who 
had assembled at Philadelphia, to pay him a 
last visit—the news having gone far and near 
among the swift-footed race, that their white 
father was going away to his own country. As- 
suring them he had done all in his power to 
secure their welfare, and giving and receiving 
the promise of continued friendship, they ex- 
changed presents, and parted. The Indians 
returned to their forest homes, in silent sorrow 
for their lost benefactor, and Penn launched 
upon the deep, and left behind him the loved 
land he was never more to see. 

A voyage of six weeks brought him again to 


of Penn, “ to answer for Rimself, as one of those4 1 
smack of Whiggery? 


thoughts to America, and commenced prepara- | ters from England, which informed him of | &4, and for which the Democracy of Ohio will 
if ever honor him. A more essentially Whig 
measure never received the sanction of Con- 
gress, albeit many professed Democrats gave it 
lay and Webster were the - 
authors of this famous measure, and whoever 
heard of their originating anything that did not 
The Union may take 
what position it chooses, but we object to its 
dictation to or proscription of others. 
In the article to which the Experiment re- 
plies, the Union says, “it is, utterly false that 
we have ever approved or professed to approve 
that part of the Ohio resolutions, as cited by the 
Appeal, which is not contained or implied in 
the Baltimore resolutions on the same subject.” 
Now, the Union has never been asked to 
“approve” of the platform of the Ohio Democ- 
racy, on slavery or any other topic. In mat- 
ters involving Democratic principles, our De- 
mocracy are of the radidal, self-relying stamp, 
and they do not ask advice—much less will 
they consent to dictation. Why, then, is the 
Union continually meddling with the Ohio 
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ralists and conservative Democrats, are 
souk to receive from their constituents their 
gratitude and applause. : ; 
The Washington Union, while denouncing 
the Ohio Democracy, is taking sides with Foote 
of Mississippi, Toombs and Cobb of Georgia, and 
Clemens of Alabama, in each of which States 
these men have organized political parties hos- 
tile to the Old Line Democracy; their move- 
ments have turned those States over to the 
Whigs, and elected Whig Senators in each of 
them, and also in Louisiana. ra 
The design of the Washington Union is ap- 
rent. Unless the Ohio Democracy can be 
ivided and defeated, the day for the triumph 
of a sectional policy in Congress, and sectional 
issues in the Democratic National Conventions 
is and passed forever. 
ey the violence with which the Ohio De- 
mocracy and, its representatives in Congress 
are assailed by the factionists, of which .the 
Washington Union is the organ. 
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_at this office, and enclosing $1 in money and 


27 cents in post office stamps—over 500 miles 
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PUBLIC PRINTING—THE PRESS. 


On our return from a short visit to the North, 
we find Congress agitated with the question of 
the Public Printing. Nearly all the newspa- 
pers here derive some support from Govern- 
mental patronage. The Intelligencer is print- 
ing the old debates of Congress ; the Globe, the 
current debates of the House, beside the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate at $7.50 a column; the 
Republic, the advertisements of the Executive 
Departments, through the favor of the Presi- 
dent; the Telegraph, the proceedings of the 
City Corporation; while the Intelligencer and 
Union are selected (the last-named paper 


through a violation of law) to publish the | 


notices of the Executive Departments. 
The Southern Press and the National Era 
are unprovided for. Both applied, long since, 


for the printing of the Executive advertise- | 


ments, the former,having a larger circulation 
than the Union, and the latter, a larger one 
than that of both the Union and Intelligen- 
cer together; but the Administration, grossly 
disregarding its legal obligations, has rejected 
their applications. 

By law, the printing of Congress is given to 
the lowest contractor who can give suflicient 
security; but the contract system, owing to the 


hostility of the leading party presses here, has ' 


worked badly. The contractors, screwed down 


to inadequate prices, have failed, both as to 
punctuality and quality of performance, and | 


in the end come before Congress as applicants | A few words in relation to the remark of 


for relief from losses sustained by a ruinous | 
bargain. ; 


ent Congress having failed to comply with his 


alike the threats and the frowns of the | speak 


—— 








ee 


louder than words, and from a convic- 
tion that the object of these overtures for re- 
union is to inveigle the Southern Democrats 
into the ranks of the , to obtain & monop- 
oly of the spoils for the Compromise portion of 
the party. For it will always be as easy to 
find or make difficulties as now, gr to form co- 
alitions with Whigs, to defeat Southern meas- 
ures and men.” 

It is easy to see, from the composition of the 
Committee, how the efforts both of the Union 
and Southern Press were defeated. The Union 
alone, we presume, could command only the 
votes of Messrs. Gorman and Stanton; the 
Union and Southern Press together, probably 
the votes only of Messrs. Stanton and Bor- 
land. One combination remained—that of 
the Republic and Union—and for this voted 
Messrs. Smith and Haven, Whigs, Messrs. Gor- 
man and Stanton, Democrats. Here is Mr. 
Gorman’s explanation, as given in the House, 
April 13th: 


“One gentleman proposed that it be done 
by Messrs. Donelson & Armstrong. Another 
proposed to add the name of Mr. Towers, and 
so on, until almost everybody in this city was 
proposed. I frankly tell this House, that I 
have voted for two months against anybody 
having this printing but Donelson & Arm- 
strong ; and when I asked the honorable chair- 
man what he proposed, and what he wanted, 
he responded, ‘he wanted nothing.’ I found 
that something must be done. The public 
business must go on., I found that I must vote 
for somebody ; and finally, after two months’ 
consultation, I voted for the Republic. I have 
since learned, from a publication made in the 
Southern Press, that there was a_ secret, 
smothering desire, never made known to the 
, country, to have the Southern Press put in for a 
part of the spoils of power. When that issue 
was presented to me, I did not see proper to_ 
choose the Southern Press. Ihave been driven 
| to do a thing to which I would have preferred 
almost anything else, and that is, to give the 
printing to a party organ of the other side. I 
am a party man, and | would not have con- 
sented to such a thing, under any circumstan- 
ces, if I could have avoided. it, until the public 
necessity demanded that I should act in some 
way. When that imperious necessity arose, 
and forced itself upon me, I acted ; and | am 
here ready to take any responsibility which 
‘may be devolved upon me, The Southern 
! Press published this morning an article which 
| would indicate to the country that they desire 
; some of this public printing. Task the honor- 
‘ able gentleman from New York, [Mr. Haven, ] 








; who is associated with me, and the honorable 
‘gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Stanton,] if 
they ever heard it suggested anywhere that 
: the Southern Press wanted a part of the pub- 
| lie priating. We never heard of that name, 
| as claiming, or asking, or soliciting in any way, 
; & part of the public printing. A gentleman 
| teross the way says the National Era would 
‘like to have a little of this printing. Very 
likely ; because we have some elements here 
very favorable to extreme opinions. But I 
, shall not go into that matter, and I will not be 
driven by side-bar remarks into anything of 
. that kind.” 
| This isa brief history of the attempted coa- 
‘lition, in a Congress controlled by an over- 
_ whelming Democratic majority, for the purpose 
: of dividing between the organ of the Whig Ad- 
ministration and the organ of the Democratic 
Party, the vast profits on its public printing. 


Mr. Gorman, concerning the National Era. 


| We know not who suggested that “the Na- 
The contractor for the printing of the pres- ' 


i tional Era would like to have a little of this 
printing.” If intended for anything more than 


contract, the subject was referred to the Joint | badinage, it was unauthorized and impertinent. 


Committee on Printing, constituted under the 
following section of an act passed August 3d, 


1846: | 


The Union, in the following paragraph, makes 
the same unwarrantable insinuation : 
“It was all right enough to prevent the 


“ And be it further enacted, That a commit- | Washington Union from being employed as 


tee, consisting of three members of the Senate | 
and three members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, shall be chosen hy their respective 
Houses, whick shall constitute a Committee on 
Printing, which shall have power to adopt such 
measures as may be deemed necessary to reme- | 
dy any neglect or delay on the part of the con- 
tractor to execute the work ordered by Con- 


gress.” “ And to make a pro rata reduction 
in the compensation allowed, er to refuse the 


work altogether, {mark that!] should it be in- | 


ferior to the standard,” &c. 

The following members constitute the Com- 
mittee on Printing: Borland, Hamlin, and 
Smith, of the Senate; Gorman, Haven, and 
Stanton, of the House—four Democrats and 
two Whigs—four from the Free States, two 
from the Slave States—one Free Soil Demo- 
crat, one State Rights Democrat, two Compro- 
mise Democrats, two thoroughly Hunker Whigs: 
As the Democratic party had a decisive ma- 
jority in both branches, the first effort was, to 
remedy the delay of the public printer, by 
giving the whole of it to the Washington Union. 
The ostensible ground for the transfer was, 
the exigencies of the public service. The rea- 
sons urged upon some of the members of the 
Committee are thus stated by Mr. Borland, in 
his personal explanation of the 15th instant: 

“The main, if not only, consideration sug- 
gested by Mr. Donelson himself, to me, and his 
active friends, to induce me to support that 
proposition, was the necessity of it to sustain 
the Union as a party press: it being alleged 
that in no other way could the paper be sus- 
tained and kept up. Sir, the appeal was dis- 

and repeatedly, and openly, made to 
me, as a party man, to do this, as a party 
measure, whereby patronage would be given 
to that paper, which was a losing concern, and 
could not be sustained, except by profitable 
Jobs of public printing. Appeals were made 
to me upon that ground, and upon that ground 
alone, not merely in connection with this print- 
ing, but when Mr. Bright’s resolution was ‘re- 
ported fvom the Committee on Printing, to give 
to Donelson & Armstrong the printing of the 
Seventh Census, the appeal was made to me 
upon the same ground by the active friends of 

e Union, and by one of its conductors in 
person—I mean Mr. Donelson. [ was told 
that it was ‘necessary, in order to sustain the 
paper, that it must have that printing. Nay, 
sir, I was told—and I am sorry to have to say 
it, but it is necessary to my full justification— 
I was told by one of’ the most activé friends of 
that press—one who had its interests specially 
in charge, in regard to this patronage, that 
unless the printing was given to Donelson & 
Armstrong, and that, too, within three weeks. 


the Democratic party would be disorganized 
and disbanded. e gentleman who told me 
#0 caid he had agreed with some fifty others of 
the House of tives, that the propo- 
sition should be made a of the Democratic 


Seatboant ha thagasty weld Se Girone 
and disbanded.” tees : sat 
Mr. Borland proceeds to say, that he indig- 
nantly repelled all such considerations ; but it 
seems that other members appreciated their 
force, though they had not votes enough to 
control the Committee. Mr. Fisher, of the 
Southern Press, suggested in his paper, “that 
the printing should be distributed equitably 
between the papers in this city.” A liberal 
Proposition, but by no means acceptable to 
.men who wished to monopolize everything for 
their party organs. Te Southern.Press then 
urged that, as it represented a portion of the 
_ Democratic party, larger, 


Public Printer, as long as thereby the door of 
hope was kept open for the Southern Press and 


ithe National Era.” 


We need hardly say that we have not med- 
died with this Printing Question, or hitherto 
taken the slightest interest in it. Until our 
return, we did not know who constituted the 
Committee on Printing; and we have never 
' mentioned the subject of printing to any mem- 
ber of it. Weare not an applicant for the 
printing, never have been, and*no one has ever 
had any authority or encouragement or inti- 
mation from us to mention or to suggest the 
Era in connection with it. We neither ask 
'nor need any favors from Congress. Let it 
bestow them on presses that cannot live with- 
out them, and are ever ready to give a quid pro 
quo. Ours is not one of that sort.- 


——— es 


PAY FOR CAPTURED SLAVES. 


The following aré the Yeas and Nays on the 
bill which passed the House of RepreSentatives, 
April 9, 1852, directing the Treasurer of the 
United States to pay to the legal representa- 
tives of Gen. James-C. Watson, late of the State 
of Georgia, deceased, $14,600, with six per 
cent. interest per annum, from the 8th of May, 
1838, till paid, being the amount paid by him, 
under the sanction of the Indian Agent, to cer- 
tain Creek warriors, for slaves captured by said 
warriors while they were in the service of the 
United States, against the Seminole Indians in 
Florida : 

Yreas—Messrs. Aiken, 8. C.; Appleton, W, 
Mass. ; Ashe, N. C.; Averett, Va. ; Bailey, D. J., 
Ga. ; Bocock, Va.; Bowie, Md.; Bragg, Ala.; 
Breckinridge, Ky.; Brooks, N. Y.; Brown, A. G.; 
Miss.; Cabell, Fla.; Chandler, Pa.; Chastain, 
Ga.; Clark, lowa: Clingman, N.C.; Cottman; 
Md.; Daniel, N. C.; Dean, N. Y.; Dockery 
N. C.; Ewing, Ky.; Faulkner, Va.; Florence; 
Pa.; Freeman, Miss.; Grey, Ky.; Hamilton, 
Md.; Haws, N. Y.; Henn, Iowa; Hibbard, 
N. H.; Howard, Texas ; Ingersoll, Conn. ; Jack- 
son, Ga. ; Johnson, A., Tenn. ; Johnson, Jas., Ga.; 
Jones, G. W., Tenn. ; Kuhns, Pa.: Landry, La.; 
Letcher, Va.; Marshall, H., Ky.; Martin, N. Y.: 
McCorkle, Cal. ; McMullen, Va. ; McNair, Pa. ; 
McQueen, S. C.; Miller, Mo.; Moore, J., La. ; 
Morehead, N. C.; Nabers, Miss.; Orr, S. C.; 
Parker, A., Pa. ; Parker, 8S. W.,Ind.; Penniman, 
Mich. ; Phelps, Mo.; Polk, Tenn. ; Porter, Mo.; 
Powell, Va.; Price, N. J.; Riddle, Del.; Rob- 
ee, dF Pa. ; Ross, Pa.; Schermerhorn, N. Y.; 
Sc r, Mass.; Scurry, Texas; Stanly, N. C. ; 
Stanton, F. P., Tenn. ; Stevens, A. P., N. Y.; St. 
Martin, La.; Strother, Va.; Stuart, Mich.; 
Sutherland, N. Y.; Taylor, Ohio; Thompson, 
G. W., Va.; Venable, N. C.; Wallace, S. C.; 


‘Nays—Messrs. Allen, W., Ill. ; Allison, Pa, ; 
Barrere, Ohio.; Bartlett, jr, Vt.; Bennett, 
N. Y.; Brenton, Ind.; Briggs, N. Y.; Cable, 
Ohio; Chapman, Conn.; Cobb, Ala.; Davis, 
J. G., Ind. ; Dawson, Pa. ; Dimmick, Pa. ; Doty, 
Wis. ; Durxesr, Wis. ; Eastman, Wis. : Edgerton, 
Ohio, Fitch, Ind. ; Floyd, N. Y. ; Fowler, Mass. ; 
Gamble, Pa.; Gaylor, Ohio; Goodrich, Mass. ; 
Grow, Pa.; Harper, Ohio; Hendricks, Ind. ; 
Howe, J. W., Pa.; Howe, T. M., Pa.; Hunter, 
Ohio ; anne JN. Y.; Johnson, John, Ohio. ; 
Jones, D.T.,N.Y.; Kine, Preston, N.Y.; Mace, 
Ind.; Mann, Mass.; Meacham, Vt.; Molony, 
Mil. ; Murray, N. Y.; Newton, Ohio ; Olds, Ohio ; 
Perkins, N. i Russell, N. Y.; Sackett, N. Y.; 
Skelton, N. J.; Smart, Me.; Snow, N. Y.; 
Stevens, T.,°Pa.; Stratton, N. J.; Sweetser, 
Ohio; Tuck, N. H.; Walbridge, N. Y.;- Wash- 
burn, jr., Me.; Wells, N. Y.—53, of which 21 
were Whigs, and 3 were Free-Soilers. ' 

It will be seen that only 132 members voted, 
there being 102 absent or not’ voting. Mr. 
Taylor was the only member from Ohio who 








ines, &0, Mr. Fisher, in his paper of the 16th, | voted in its favor, and Mr. Cobb, of Ala. tife 
makes the following statement : 2 only Southern member who voted against it. 
sonar ey pit & him, as wo hind said long be | = a 
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such agitation.” \So, then, the men who have 
‘been agitating so lealously to put down agita- 
tion, instead of regiving support for their ef- 
forts to make the people “conquer their pre- 
judices,” are snubbed\by a prominent Southern 
Senator, for the very ycts which they hoped 


would commend them tithe favor of the South. 
This isthe “unkindest cut of all.” * 
VIVE LA BAGAYELLE! 


“France is quiet,” says the¢elegraphic ab- 
stract of the latest news. This has been the 
form of the reports ever since the coup d'etat 
of Louis Napoleon. The Telegraph evidently 
expected something else ; and is as much as- 
tonished as copper, zine, and: vitriol, can be, 
that, with such electrical mobility of constitu- 
tion. the French nation holds its thunder un- 
der so complete control. France has shown, 
in time past, that she could astonish a galvartic 
battery with her explosions, also. [n truth, 
neither batteries nor brains can match ‘her 
performances, or measure her movements. She 
is an astonishment, and, in the language of the 
Qld Testament, “a hissing and a by-word 
among the nations.” The population of France 
is thirty-five millions; of these creatures, about 
one million are within the walls of Paris, and 
that million is the machinery by which the na- 
tion is managed, at the will, alternately, of the 
mobs, mountebanks, manikins, monkeys, and 
men, who attend te the business of revolution- 
izing the grande nation! Centralization so ab- 
solute and intense has no existence elsewhere ; 
nor are its results anywhere else so striking 
and so absurd. No healthy man’s head gov- 
ers his body so despotically. A live limb has 
more independent instinctsgshan any sub-city 
or rural department of the commonwealth. 
No man beyond the walls of the metropolis 
knows whether he is a citizen of the Republic, 
a subject of the Empire, or an atom of politi- 
cal dust, kicked up in an unsettled revolution- 
ary row, until the arrival of the next post; nor 
does he seem to care. He is a conscript born 
and bred; he belongs, body and soul, to the 
Government, and may be relied upon to vote 
and fight under drill, like an automaton. In 
1848, they gave five millions of votes to the name 
of a dead Emperor. In 1852, they added the 
compliment of a couple of millions, by way of 
doing due honor to their pet’s presumption, per- 
jury, and usurpation. When, in 1848, the Provi- 
sional Government maintained a decent repub- 
lic for three months, we made the mistake of 
supposing, because there were evident good rea- 
sons for the submission of the people, that it 
was the reason of the nation which ruled its 
conduct, and indulged the corresponding hope; 
but the submission of the last four months re- 
minds us anew, that French nature and human 
nature are not the same thing; vor will the 
analogies of Anglo-American philosophy any 
way help the solution of the conundrum of 
French history. We are entirely free from 
prejudice so foolish as a groundless national 
aversion; but we confess to such indignation 
and contempt as ardent hopes disappointed, 
and earnest principles outraged, may justify. 
Her infamous histery was not forgotten; but 
we fondly hoped a new era had brought her a 
better destiny. Four years ago, she stood, for 
a brief period, the model nation of the world. 
“ Now lies she there, and none so poor to do her 
reverence !”’ 

There are, for there must be, explanations of 
all this, that-will leave us our confidence in 
mankind undiminished. In 1844, of her thir- 
ty-four and a half millions, seventeen millions 
(in round numbers) were unable to read or 
write ; seven millions able to read, but not to 
write ; seven millions read and wrote incor- 
rectly; two and a half millions read and wrote 
correctly ; three-quarters Of a million had the 
elements of a classical education ; and three 
hundred and fifteen thousand had a complete 
classical education. These statistics of her 
ignorance are scarcely a match for those of her 
crime; and the poverty of the masses is as 
deep and hopeless as naturally belong to her 
barbarism and profligacy. Her brag writers 
claim that she is “the centre, the focus, of the 
civilization of Europe ;” and there are people 
better born and bred who echo the eulogy. In 
fact, she ever has been and still is the foe of 
civilization—the worst existing enemy of hu- 
man progress herself, and a tool of the most 
Spain, malignant despotisms of the earth. Italy, 
the Netherlands, Holland, have had their prog- 
ress to better conditions and happier fortunes; 
again and again arrested by her, and she has 
been the perpetual enemy of the free cities of 
Germany. No country within her baleful 
proximity has escaped its mischief. She in- 
flicted the feudal system upon Europe ten-cen- 
turies ago, and is now the ¢hief instrument in 
the endeavor to restore the despotism of the 
darkest ages of religion and government over 
the whole Continent, Feudal or Free, Monar- 
chical or Republican, it is all alike; and her 
proscription of the Huguenots, the atrocities of 
St. Bartholomew, and the crime and misery of 
her first revolution, are all of a piece; and 
after sending fifty thousand troops, as one of the 
first public acts of the new Republic, to crush 
the liberties of Rome, we ought not to be sur- 
prised at the coup d'etat of December last, or 
the base quietude of the country under it. Of 
course, we shall have the news of another mob, 
some day soon, or of an assassination at least, 
and, may be, another form of bastard repub- 
lic; but it will be more French than actual, 
whatever shape the substantial lie may take. 

Guizot claims for France that ideas always 
precede and impel the progress of the social 
order; that doctrine goes before realization ; 
and mind is always in the lead of movement. 
All of which is very true, but in a different 
sense from that of the admiring author ; ideas, 
mind, and doctrine, are always active ; but the 
evil is, that things do not follow, facts do not 
fulfil theories, and all the resulting movement 


rambling freedom of research, the incessant 
activity of speculation of the French mind, in- 
dicates, in fact, how completely it has lost it ‘ 
way in the matter of political and social phi. 
losophy. ‘They are in the wilderness, without 
a pathway, and their running to and fro, in 
every direction, only indicates their confusion. 


until they have lost it; and it is valetudinarians, 
not healthy men, who are most concerned about 
their health, and busiest in search of remedies, 
A country most renowned for system-making 
is one in which the few do the thinking, and 
the many disregard it. System-making may 
well flourish in a nation that can Jo up a 
revolution in three days twice in eighteen 
years, and, after four more, go through another 
in as many hours! Speculative novelties ought 
to abound where the practice is so easy. 
Within seventy years, the people have per- 
formed insurrections through every conceiva- 
ble phase of tragedy and farce, until, at last, 
to fill up all the possibilities of cuprice and 
perfidy, the President rose en masse upon the 
people, and put them down. He dissolved their 
Assembly, which was good for nothing, indeed, 
but none the less worthy of the constituency ; 
decreed a constitution, an election, suppressed 
the free press, banished the non-conformists, 
established the empire, and its handmaid, reli- 
gion, and now, in anticipation of the next As- 
‘semly, has decreed the budget! A people to 
whom such things ean be done, of whom they 
ean be con 





of human nature, and must be held worthy of 





is bustle and fuss, without progression. The | 


Men are not perpetually inquiring for @ road, | 


lie well out upon the borders: 


their fate. The only thing that gives them any 
place or force inthe programme of human 
affairs, is, that while they are not fit to live, 
they: are always ready to die; and so they 
come to be what Kossuth calls a Power upon 
earth, which the ¢ is doomed to feel to its 
cost for some centuries to come. 

All this sort of thing it is well worth a man’s 
while to say over t himself, occasionally, for 
the least admiration of La Grande Nation is 
very likely to makp a fool of him when he 
may most need his wits. The Empire of 
Hayti is just as pr spectable in all essential 
qualities of national character as France, and 
Soulouque was the prophecy of Louis Napo- 
leon, his counte and arose out of the 
same state and quality of things. No repub- 
lic, white or black, could pass into a mere des- 
potism, in this age, unless it be French. ** 

For the National Era. 
TO NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA’ 


BY DAVID A. WASSON,. 


Sclavonian! thine is a terrible sway ; 
Sixty millions of hearts beat but at thy will ; 
And thy great soldier host—'tis a fearful array : 
So stubborn te stand, and so practiced to kill! 


To kill! Ay, this utters it; this is thy power ; 
To help and to bless thou art weak as a slave: 
Not one hast thou raised, made millions to cower; 
To none given life, but to thousands a grave. 


A million of brutes, armed with powder and ball— 
A million of brutes, that can uso the cold steel— 
A million of brutes stand awaiting thy call, 
With hands trainod # slay, and hearts not to feel. 


And a host in thyself, great Sclavonian, thou; 
Ah, strong as the putpose and right arm of Fate! 
How kingly a might isenthroned on thy brow! 
And therefore we yield thee, not. praise, but our 
hate.\ . 


Alas, that the good stpuld so often be weak, 
Want the courage, tie faith, and the strenuous soul 5 
While the words, fnll| of wisdom and beauty, they 
speak, / 
Move men and delight them, but do not control. 


And thou, wert te toble as kingly thou art— 
Would’st thou mis¢ up, endow, and make the bond 


free— 
How dearer than fm to humanity’s heart, 
Than the namesof their sainted, should thy name 
yet be! 
But a curse to, thy jace, take their curse for reward ; 
And thy choice lj thy doom! Force may triumph 
to-day ; 
But ’tis hard to o’efome heaven’s conquering Lord, 
And Right, whe} it triumphs, has triumphed for 
aye. 


cictieneentilliainatin 


Fojthe National Era. 
MY READERS. 


A friend hag lately ‘sent me a portion of a 
letter from thepen of Miss Alice Carey, pub- 
lished in the Cacinnati Gazctte of March 20th, 
from which I extract the following: 

“In some of the popular poetry of the day 
the poison of infidelity is olin diffused, the 
author ‘for a /pretence, making nature his 
source of inspiration ; for in reality he has no 
inspiration abgve the love of the sensuous, and 
no ability save what is mechanical.. Amongst 
our women writers, ] especially regret to see 
any of this spirt. Miss Chesebro’, a young as- 
8 ag for litemry honors, has in press a new 
900k, in which, I am told by one who has seen 
it, she does battle, according to her powers, for 
the dark. I am also sorry for this, as she has 
honored me with a part of the dedication, and 
I would not willingly be thought to share the 
sentiment. There is,] think, in the trick of 
manner, the familiar and commonplace way 
of speaking of sacred things, the classing our 
Saviour with great and good men, philanthro- 
pists, and the like, a miserable subterfuge for 
downright skepticism. In this bold, bad style, 
often writes Grace Greenwood, E. Qakes Smith, 
and some other notable women.” 

At an ordinary time, I should not think of 
replying to an attack like this. come from 
whatever source it might, trusting soon to live 
it down, and indj.ovtly to write it down, Hut 
now, I am peculiarly circumstanced, and must 
speak. Being on the eve of going abroad for 
many months, regarding my impaired health 
and the dangers of ocean-yoyages, it behooves 
me to look to the possibility of my never re- 
turning—and so, before I go, I would set this 
matter right as far as lies in my power. 

[ think that you cynnot fail to be surprised 
by the contemptuous and severe manner in 
which Miss Carey speaks of Miss Chesebro’, 
an authoress whose writings have ever been dis- 
tinguished by a high, moral, and religious tone. 

Miss Carey has certainly a gracious way of 
her own of acknowledging the compliment of a 
dedication ; she has also her own ideas of jus- 
tice, in thus condemning a book unrEap—of 
the kindly courtesy, the generous sympathy, 
the “aid and comfort” proper to be extended 
by a famous woman like herself, to a sister au- 
thoress—a patient, conscientious, toiler in the all 
too unproductive fields of American literature, 
like Miss Chesebro’. But is it quite magnani- 
mous in her, just at this time, when her fresh 
foreign bays are clustering so thick about her 


- brows, to reach out her hand to rob us of our 


simple little wreaths of home-grown laurels ? 
Is it fair in her to come crushing down upon 
us with all the weight of the prestige and au- 
thority conferred by the Journal des Debats 
and THe WesTMINSTER Review? — 

Miss Chesebro’ and Mrs, E. Oakes Smith are 
well qualified to defend themselves, if they see 
fit, but, as for the charges brought against me, 
of holding infidel sentiments, and of often wri- 
ting in “bold, bad style,” I do not hesitate to 
pronounce them false. No thought poisoned 
with skepticism could ever have crept into my 
writings, for I have never harbored one in my 
heart. There, I have kept “ pure through all 
these years” the Christian faith my mother 
taught me in my childhood. It is true that I 
have never set myself up as a religious teacher, 
it is true that I have so intense a detestation 
of cant and hypocrisy as to make me liable 
to err on the other side—and that I would 
rather at any time seem worse, than better 
than I am. It is true that where I feel strong- 
ly, I often make use of extravagant expressions, 
which 1 afterwards regret, It is especially 
true, that where the question of freedom is 
concerned, | have small reyerence for men, 
however great and gifted, whom I believe false 
to liberty and to the oppressed, and sometimes 
speak of them bitter and burning words out of 
an indignant heart. But this fault, if it he a 
fault, is one native to a hasty and impassioned 
nature—one which time and the discipline of 
life alone can corrept. 

As to dealing lightly with sacred things, I 
can solemnly affirm that | have never been wil- 
fully or consciously \irreverent, 

No distinct charge or dark insinuation can 
be made against the moral tone of an authoress 
without injury to the reputation of the woman, 
for out of a pure fountain issue no polluted 


waters, . Miss is @ woman, and well 
knows this, 
For a rude sof from some politician 


whose party prej I had roused, or a sharp 
satire from some hed conservative whose 
exquisite sense of feminine propriety I had 
shocked, I could have seen some motive and 
acknowledged some provocation—I could 
have been prepared for such, could have par- 
ried the one with t, and answered the 
other with a quiet smile ; but this quick thrust 


of a sharp, weapon, in a soft wo- 
manly hand, a heart up to that mo- 
ment ing kindly toward her who struck. 


Two of us thus wounded, have beloved mothers, 
who doubly feel) all hurt which comes to us; 
for the sake of the memory of hers, she should 





GRACE GneeNwoop. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 

Uncue Tom’s Canin} or, Life among the Lowly. By 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Boston: John P. Jewett 
& Co. Cleveland, Ohio : Jewett, Proctor, & Worth- 
ington. 1852. For sale at the office of the Na- 
tional Era. 

We have not here the space in which to say 
all we think and feel regarding this wonderful 
work. It was a noble effort—it is a splendid 
success. The God of Freedom inspired the 
thought—the spirit of his love and wisdom 
guided the pen of the writer, so hex words 
shall sink into the softened and repentant heart 
of the wrong-doer, and spring up into a harvest 
of good, for the poor and the oppressed. 

This beautiful new evangel of freedom—for 
so the book seems to us—does not suddenly 
flash the intolerable light of God’s truth upon 
souls benighted in error, but softly drops veil 
after veil till they stand in mid-day brightness, 
wondering and remorseful. 

There are two characters in this work which 
will live as long as our literature—Tom and 
little Eva—the ebony statue of Christlike pa- 
tience—the rose of love blossoming with im- 
mortal sweetness at its base. No human heart 
can receive these two visitants, and none can 
refuse them when they come, without taking 
in with them the pleading, sorrowing Spirit of 
humanity and the stern Angel of justice. 

We have undertaken nothing like a critique 
of this book ; but we must be allowed to say, 
even in this circumscribed notice, that the 
work to us gives evidence of greater power, of 
deeper and more various resources, than any 
other novel of the time. It displays rare dra- 
matic genius, its characters are strongly 
drawn, refreshingly peculiar and original, yet 
wondrously true to nature and to many a read- 
er’s experience of life. It abounds alike with 
quaint, delicious humor, and the most heart- 
searching pathos; with the vividest word-paint- 
ing, in the way of description, with argu- 
ment, philosophy, eloquence, and poetry. And 
straight and pure through all—through char- 
acterization, conversation, description, and nar- 
rative, sweeps the continuous moral—the one 
one deep thought, flowing ceaselessly from the 
soul of the writer, and fed by “ under-springs 
of silent deity.” 

So great and good a .thing has Mrs. Stowe 
here accomplished for humanity, for freedom, 
for God, that we cannot refrain from applying 
to her sacred words, and exclaiming, “ Blessed 
art thou among women!” 


Isa a PiterimaGe. By Caroline Chesebro’. New 
York: Redfield. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Penn. avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This is a philosophical amd psychological 
story, with little of plot or incident, but dis- 
playing much earnest thought and analytical 
power. It is a book about which many contra- 
dictory things are already said, for it is one 
liable to be misunderstood by the careless and 
hasty reader, and to be misconstrued by dull- 
ness or malice. The authoress, herself consci- 
entious and high-souled, kept her true purpose 
clear before her own mind, but she has not in 
all places made it so clear to the eye of all her 
readers. The silver thread of her pure intent 
does not shine always on the surface of this 
work, but it is woven into the whole texture, 
and every now and then flashes into the light, 

Perhaps Miss Chesebro’ would have been 
more worldly wise if she had’shown less faith 
in the trust and charity of the general reader ; 
if she had more sharply defined her own posi- 
tion on the questions of morality:and religion 





discussed in her book; if she had made every- 
thing so clear that “‘he who runs might read,” 
for nobody sits down to read now-a<lays—that 
even an “unco gude” reviewer, “though a fool, 
need not err.” But hers was the error of a 
generous heart, and she will vet live down all 
misapprehension and misrepresentation. 
Sartrain’s MaGazinE. May, 1852. 

Among the'many good articles in this num- 
ber, we notice particularly a sweet, poctically- 
told sketch, by Caroline Chesebro’, and poems 
by Stoddard, Hirst, and George S. Burleigh. 
“ Puck’s Portfolio” contains a witty and mirth- 
provoking critique on pictures in his “ Acade- 
my,” very humorously burlesquing “ Notices of 
the Fine Arts.” 

Tue KnickersockEer. April, 1852. 

In the present number of this favorite peri- 
odical, we find the first of a series of articles, 
which promise to be of much interest, entitled, 
“Sketches of Authors, Painters, and Players,” 
by the well-known author of “Pen and Ink 
Sketches ;” also, chapter fifth of Tk Marvel’s 
Fudge Papers, a short article on Charles Lamb, 
with several other papers of interest. In the 
“ Editor’s Table” we notice some exquisite 
lines by Wm. D. Gallagher, the sweetest poem 
we have read for months. 


THE MaIneEN AND MARRIED LIFE oF Mary Powett, 
afterwards Mistress Milton. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, Washington, D- C. 

This quaint and beautiful diary was for some 
months the chief attraction of “Littell’s Living 
Age,” aud so is at least partially known to 
most of our readers. We are confident that 
no one at all familiar with it can want the de- 
sire to possess it in the present fair and pre- 
servable form. pes 
Ixion, AND OTHER Poems. By Harvey Hubbard. 

Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. For sale by 

Taylor & Maury, Washington. 

The fact of this volume being brought out 
by the house of Ticknor would of itself warmly 
commend it to us. But it has merits of its 
own, on which it can well rely. We have been 
able to read but a few of the poems, but with 
those have been much pleased. The one enti- 
tled “The Two Graves” is especially touching 
aud beautiful. 


Saxton’s Rurat Hanp-Booxs. For sale by Franck 
* Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue. 

A series of carefully written, well illustrated 
works, quite invaluable to the agriculturist, A 
friend has kindly furnished us with a notice of 
the poultry book, to which we gladly give 
place. G. G. 


Domestic Fowt, or ORNAMENTAL PovLTRy. By 
H. D. Richardson, author of “ Horses,” “ Hogs,” 
“ Bees,” “ Pests of the Farm.” ‘New York: C. M. 
Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher. 

Among Saxton’s Rural Hand-Books, we find 
much to interest in the one devoted to the sub- 
ject of Domestic Fowl. It is the only treatise 
we have seen, among many we have investiga- 
ted, which gives distinct directions for the or- 
dinary rearing of domestic fowl. The author, 
H. D. Richardson, professes to write for all 
classes; and after giving directions for the most 
recherché poultry house atid appliances, he 
makes the consoling remark that “nothirtg 
more is necessary for the keeping poultry with 
profit and advantage, beyond having a small 
shed, or light building, formed in some warm, 
sunny, and at the same time sheltered situa- 
tion, fitted up with proper divisions, boxes, 
lockers, or other contrivances, for the dwelling 
of the different sorts of birds, and places for 
their laying in. This and cleanliness suffice, 
To go more into detail in regard to food and 
arrangements, the chief requisites are clean 
floors covered ‘with fine sand or gravel, and 
swept clean every day; a broad, double ladder 
for wperch, not placed too high, because heavy 





fowl sometimes break their breast-bones in 
jumping from too high a perch ; means of yen- 
tilation, such as a window or movable wooden | 
doors with sliding panels for the entrance of 
the hens. For food, the chopped food from the 


breakfast and dinner table, with an infusion of 
green food, which i8 as essential to fowl as to 
cattle; animal food from the table in winter, 
when worms and insects cannot be procured 
by them, because animal food is at all times 
essential to laying; Cayenne and other pepper, 
mixed with boiled mealand given occasionally, 
promote laying. If fowls are confined, so that 
they cannot find all they may need for them- 
selves, gravel and lime must be provided, as 
these are necessary for the trituration of food 
by the gizzard, fowl having no other teeth, and 
mastication being as essential to their diges- 
tion as to that of their superiors. 

We sincerely recommend to any one who 
intends to keep poultry, either for the sake of 
eggs or fowl for the table, to read Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s treatise. Every species of fowl is here 
described and pictured. There are also draw- 
ings of houses, box-nests, water-cans, and all 
suitable appliances. The Spanish fowl is the 
best for laying eggs, and the general directions 
for their selection are, “hens with the pens of 
their wings blackish—not all black, but partly 
80; gray and white hens are not so profitable.” 
The cock should be ir perfect health ; feathers 
close, and rather short; chest compact and 
firm ; full in the girth ; lofty and elastic gait; 
thigh large and firm; beak short, and thick at 
its insertion; age from a year and a half to 
three years and a half. M. M. 





Dwicut’s: Journat or Music—A weekly 
newspaper in form, devoted mainly to the art 
of Music, and incidentally to all the Fine Arts 
and Polite Literature; particularly Critical 
Notices of Concerts, Operas, &c.; Notices of 
New Music; Musical News gathered from for- 
eign and American papers; Essays on Masical] 
Styles, Periods, Authors, Theories, I[nstru- 
ments; On Music in its moral, social, and re- 
ligious bearings; Translations from the best 
German and French writers upon Music and 
Art; Occasional notices of Sculpture, Painting, 
Architecture, Poetry, the Drama; Original and 
selected Poems, and kindred matters. The 
paper is under the editdrial care of John S. 
Dwight, of Boston, well and generally known 
to the musical world, of good standing in liter- 
ature and art among all men. The specimen 
sheet is of convenient form and beautiful ap- 
pearance, and in its getting up and contain- 
ings gives excellent promise for the future. 

We are fast becoming a musical people: the 
encouragement we offer to all the world brings 
to our service the very elite of the harmonic 
tribe so soon as they have matured their pow- 
ers and established their fame where they hap- 
pen to spring into fashion ; and it is of no slight 
importance that our taste should receive the 
current cultivation which the best endowed 
and educated musicians among us can give us. 

The qualifications and resources of the editor 
of this journal are most ample; the man is 
marvellously well suited for the post. We 
have not time at this moment to indicate the 
special fitness of Mr. Dwight for the chair of 
musical criticism, in the varied aspects of the 
demand; for this would require an analysis of 
music, a display of its relations and uses, and 
a theory of its mission to the people of this 
country, and its agency in forming our opin- 
ions and tendencies, and-so affecting our des- 
tiny. 

By the bye, the appearance of this journal 
just now helps to explain the appearance of an 
article in Graham’s Magazine for April, which 
we confess at first puzzled as much as it offend- 
ed us. It purports to be a reply to Dwight’s 
article on Mozart’s Don Giovanni, which was 
published in Graham’s February number. The 
reply, or rather the assault upon Dwight—for 
it was aimed at the man with a bitterness 


which nothing but personal : 
awaken—this reply is remarkable for the im- 


pudent coarseness of its personalities, and the 
audacity with which it presumes upon the stu- 
pidity of its readers. The heavy end of the 
attack is a charge of plagiarism against Mr. 
D.; and to support it, parallel columns from 
Hoffman and Dwight are paraded in pretended 
proof of the theft. These passages we read 
over three times, before we could believe the 
complete effrontery of the imposture. There is 
nothing in the passages cited to sustain the 
charge, nothing that can have that effect upon 
any reader, except the audacity of assertion by 
which the boldness of conviction is counterfeit- 
ed. In the course of the article, Mr. D. is 
charged with all sorts of libertinism of princi- 
ple, all sorts of profligacy of philosophy, and the 
most desperate covert designs against the mo- 
rality and religion of the age; and, finally, 
threatened with a veritable fire and brimstone 
hell in the next world, for the reason that he 
is supposed to doubt its literal existence. Be- 
sides this, the writer indulges in frequent black- 
guard pleasantries about Socialism, Phalanx 
Literature, and Woman’s Rights Conventions, 
and such other bigotries and bitternesses as a 
rascal with a turn to serve will resort to, in 
the confidence that nothing is toe mean to af- 
fect the fools hé wants to manage. 

The explanation, the only one that meets the 
case, is, that all this abuse was written by a 
rival musical publisher, or by his procurement, 
and set afloat in good time to affect Mr. 
Dwight’s subscription list at its commence- 
ment, or before his paper could tell its own 
story to the public. . 

That Mr. Dwight’s article was original and 
new in every turn of thought and every form of 
expression, need not be supposed. There is no 
such originality in any writer who has read 
anything; but, with the inconsistency that 
sticks like fate to such falsehoods, -while Hoff 
man is credited with the ideas and utterances, 
Dwight is charged with the alleged immorality 
of the article! 

By the way, and besides, the appearance of 
this unhandsome thing in Graham is a little 
marvellous; fairercourtesy was due from him 
to one of histown-comtributors, than to send an 
anonymous libel after him into the hands of 
such of his patrons as could be imposed upon 
by it. It looks shabby—the first shabby thing 
that we have seen in Graham, and the last 
that we fear. A really clever man could not 
do such a thing twice in his life. 

We would have it understood that we utter 
no opinion upon the question of Dwight’s 
originality, in the proper sense of the word ; 
our musical reading does not qualify us for 
that; but we say that the charge is in no wise 
supported by the article to which we allude. 

Bad 


rice ceca 





Letrer From Mr. WessTeR ON THE Com- 
pRoMIse.—The Hon. Daniel Webster, in an- 
swer to a letter from G. A. Tavenner, Esq., of 
Alexandria, Va., re-affirms his determination to 
uphold all the Compromise measures, partio- 
ularly the Fugitive Slave .Law, which he be- 
Jieves to be “entirely constitutional, highly 
proper, and absolutely essential to the peace Of 
the country.” He is opposed to and will con. 
tinue to oppose any effort to re-open agitation 
or create dissatisfaction with the Compromise, 
He also intimates that it is hardly necessary or 


proper that Congress “should be called upon to | 


affirm, by resolution, that which is already the 
existing law of the land.’ This sentence refers 
to the resolution, not then passed, declaring the 
Compromise measures “a finality.” The re- 
quirement of such a resolution is an evidence 
of weakness. Other laws do not need such an 
endorsement. They stand without a . 
sional resolution to support them; but the Fu- 
gitive Slave bill needed propping. and this device 








was brought into requisition to sustain. it. 
What folly to suppose that what the moral 
sense of the whole people revolts at can be 
maintained by such means! Congress may 
“resolve and re-resolve” to consider the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law a measure of “final adjust- 
ment,” and Mr. Webster may declare it to be 
“constitutional, highly proper, and absolutely 
essential to the peace of the country ;” but they 
will not have the effect of causing the people 
to “conquer their prejudices” in favor of Lib- 
erty and the Rights of Man. * 





A NEW ORGANIZATION, . 


Old things are passing away. The Young 
Democracy are dissatisfied with the positions 
assumed by the ancient leaders. A new or- 
ganization is called for, and we rejoice to re- 
cord the manifestations made by the Free Soil 
presses throughout the country to effect an or- 
ganization of the friends of Freedom. The 
Milwaukie (Wisconsin) Free Democrat has a 
spirited article on this subject. We make 
room for the closing paragraph : 

“The old organizations are floundering upon 
the political sea, like time-worn and shattered 
vessels whose hulks must soon go down. Or- 
ganizations may perish, and must perish in the 
progress of human events, but Principles are 
eternal. And the same principle which glows 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
breathes in the spirit of the Constitution—the 
Democratic Principle—will be rescued from the 
unnatural alliances and dead eweights that 
have hindered and perverted its development, 
and will shine forth again in this New Organi- 
zation, with its native, undimmed lustre. And 
when this Party shall control the political ac- 
tion of this country, as it must do inevitably 
sooner or later, then, and not till then, we shall 
fulfil the high destiny which our fathers marked 
out for us, and place our country before the 
world as the Protector of Human Rights and 
Human Liberty—a position which shall com- 
mand the love and admiration of all men 
through all time.” 

The Oshkosh (Wisconsin) T'elegraph also re- 
joices in the prospect of an efficient organiza- 
zation of the Free Soil party. It says: 

“Principles never change. Truru is a wnit, 
and is Erernat. And the men who have com- 
menced and carried on this crusade for Liberty 
and Human Rights are not simply impressed 
with these facts as a kind of belief, but have 
admitted all its conclusions and deductions as 
so many axioms and postulates in their creed, 
and know no way of resolving a problem but 
in their light and by their aid.” 

In another part of this paper will be found 
the circular of Samvet Lewis, to which we 
call attention. al 


Vireinia.—-The Whig State Convention 
which met at Richmond on the 14th inst. was 
attended by delegates from 109 counties. It 
adjourned sine die on Thursday night, after ap- 
pointing delegates to the National Convention. 
The resolutions adopted by the Convention were 
in substance— 

1. That the* Compromise measures-are a 
“final settlement” of the questions involved in 
them. 

2. That the administration of Millard Fill- 
more is entitled to approval, for his “loyalty to 
the Constitution,” &c. 

3. That Millard Fillmore is preferred as a 
candidate for the Presidency “over all other 
persons who have been proposed” for that sta- 
tion. 

4. That the Whigs of Virginia will support 
any “true Whig” who may be nominated for 
the Presidency. 

5. That the maxims of Washington whicb 
have been practically illustrated in the admin- 
istration of Mr. Fillmore ought ever to guide 
the Government in its intercourse with foreign 
nations. 

6. That the public lands are the common 
nroporty of all the States—that tho oyuitablo 
apportionment of them in kind, or a like dis- 
position of the proceeds of their sales among 
the States, is not clearly constitutional, but is 
the “ wisest and most rightful disposition ” that 
can be made of them. 

7. Opposes an excessive rate of duties, but 
contends for a tariff sufficient for an economical 
administration of the Government, to encourage 
our domestic industry, and to provide for the 
improvement of our harbors and principal 
rivers. *. 

8. Commends an adherence to the Union of 
the States as a primary object of patriotic de- 
sire, &e. : * 

Sourn Caroxina anp Secession.—The Se- 
cession Convention of South Carolina assem)les 
on the 26th instant, and those who have been 
instrumental in calling it are evidently alarmed 
at their own folly, and now look to public 
opinion to check it in its mad designs. There 
is a wonderful change in the tone of Secession 
journals of that State. The State Rights Re- 
publican has an article (which the Charleston 
Mercury copies) in which, speaking of the Con- 
vention, it says: 

“In the first place, we may fairly conclude 
that it will not attempt, in regard* to Federal 
relations, any separate or solitary action; for 
the State has positively negatived such a pro- 
ceeding. In the second place, we may conclude 
that it will not meddle with our internal or- 
ganization ; for that department has not been 
intrusted to it by public sentiment, but tacitly 
withheld. In truth, the Convention is an acci- 


dental body, elected by a very small portion of 
the. people,” * 


Tue Homesteap Brix has been under dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives, and 
has elicited some excellent speeches in its favor. 
Amidst the wranglings about party tactics, and 
the adroit movements to induce the People to 
adhere to effete organizations which have al- 
most lost their vitality, it is refreshing to hear 
a speech in which the man speaks out, and the 
politician is lost sight of, at least for the mo- 
ment. On the 6th inst., Hon. C. L. Dunham, 
of Indiana, delivered his views on this ques- 
tion, from which we make an extract. After 
answering objections to the bill, he said : 

‘“T believe, Mr. Chairman—I am, perhaps, 
an enthusiast upon this subjeet—that we are 
placed here for wise and glorious purposes— 
to restore poor, down-trodden humanity to its 
long-lost dignity; to overthrow despots, and 
shed abroad the genial influence of freedom : 
to break the bends of the oppressed, and bid 
the captive go free ; to liberate, to elevate, and 
restore—not by going abroad, sword in hand, 
conquering and to conquer, as did Mahomet— 
but our destiny is to be accomplished by peace- 
ful means, by the sword of the Spirit, by the 
genius of our institutions. And this very bill 
will do more to extend the influence of those 
institutions and make them popular—more to 
break the chains_of tyranny, and give an 1m- 

tus to treedom, than anything else you p0ss!- 

lycoulddo. * * * * #* 

“Sir, if this measure will add to the rev’. 
nues of the Government, and to the wealth . 
the country ; if it will add to the happiness ° 
our citizens ; if it will add to the prosperity : 
the People ; if it will augment the power - 
glory of the nation, shall we not do ad 
adopting it to infuse the spirit of | wd 
throughout the world than you will ae a 
forth, sword in hand, to accomplish = 3+ 
sult? Our mission is one of peace. +P the 
ciples of liberty must be dissemina fal influ 
still, small voice of moral and peace!® 


on 
ences ; not proclaimed by the .roar Pe 
and the clangor of arms. War 1s nes 


lican in its tendencies. The very rea tp y is 
the very discipline, of an army °F ‘rin the 
anti-republican. It concentrates powe on. 
hands of those who administer oe sonaumnes 
ment. It destroys the people, ane fos 0 
their substance, If we would keep altars, We 
liberty burning brightly upon ber ®t 'add 
must cultivate the arts of peace; yi sence, 
to the prosperity, the virtue, the My will 
and “the happiness of the 
thus give an influence to the ¢ 
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“peake and Ohio Canal, causing great damage. 








. its cireulation is rapidly inereasing. 


we learn that-shortly a catx will be issued. 
Anti-Slavery men throughout the country are 
anxious to see the notice, and are looking. for- 
ward with intense interest to the Convention. 
A demonstration will be made, I trust, that 
will do honor to the cause, and re-enkindle the 
enthusiasm of the friends of Freedom. 


i k; but it will 
rants may attempt to beat it back ; 
overleap ‘nels embat vont vengy ae 
serried hosts ‘of their steel-clad soldiers, an 
find its way to the hearts. of their oppressed 
ople. It will kindle a love, a burning love, 
of liberty, which cannot be restrained until 
oppression shall be swept away, as with the 


besom of destruction. Freedom will be widely Yours, ever, Manuattan. 
extended, and our own people will be prosper- ait Mitel 
ous and happy.” LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


The late Gov. Brown and Gov. Morrow.—State 


Legislature and its doings—Flood of _ the 
Ohio river. 


Great Fresuet.—The Telegraph reports 
immense losses by the late storm, causing high 
waters. The following is a late despatch : 

Harper’s Ferry, April 19, 8 P. M. 

The waters in the Potomac and Shenandoah 
continue to rage with increasing fury, carrying 
down trees and timber in great abundance. 
The water is now within one foot of the floor- 
ing of the bridge; and is rising at the rate of 
one foot per hour. The general impression 1s 
that the bridge will be carried off to-night 
with the raging flood. The trunk of a tree 
struck the bridge this evening, passing through 
it and out at the top of the roof. 

At Back Creek the river is some eight or ten 
feet over the railroad track. — M 

At Cherry Run the water is also over the 
track to the depth of some ten or twelve feet. 

The river has completely flooded the Chesa- 


Cincinnati, April 15, ‘1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Two of the most distinguished men in the 
history of our State have lately deceased, and 
had you space, a column instead of these few 
lines might well be occupied in speaking of the 
moral worth and public services of each. I 
refer to the late Governors Brown and Morrow. 
Gov. Brown died suddenly, while attending, in 
last month, the Democratic State Convention of 
Indiana, of which he was one ef the Vice Pres- 
idents. “He removed to that State a few years 
since, but was for many years a citizen of Ohio, 
in which he held several important trusts. He 
was Governor of the State for two terms, and 
represénted the State at different times in the 
Senate and Lower House of Congress, and was 
universally respected by-men of all parties, 
wherever known. : 

Governor Morrow was no common man. He 
was one of the pioneers in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and a prominent member of the Con- 
vention which framed our first Constitution. 

the organization of the State Government, 
he was chosen a member of Congress, and for 
ten years represented the State alone in the 
Lower House. In 1813 he.was elected to the 
United States Senate, in which he served until 
1819, being continued for sixteen years in suc- 
cession in our national councils. After a few 
years’ retirement, he was called by the people, 
in 1822, to preside over them as Governor of 
the State, and was re-elected in 1824. After 
his rétirement from this office, he was chosen 
to the State Senate from the county of Warren, 
in 1827—28; and at the urgent call of his 
friends was a candidate for a seat in the Lower 
House for the session of 1835~36, to which he 
was elected, and, though advanced in ‘life, 
faithfully fulfilled its duties. 

In 1840, on the resignation of Thos. Corwin, 
who was chosen Governor, Gov. Morrow. was 
elected to fill the vacancy thus occasioned in 
the Twenty-sixth Congress, and at the same 
time was chosen to serve the whole of the 
Twenty-seventh Congress. He was an early 
and consistent friend of the internal improve- 
ment policy of the State, and of all its great 
. interests, and, in company with De Witt Clin- 
ton, assisted in breaking ground on the Ohio 
Canal—the precursor of our State improve- 
ments, now so rapidly multiplying. It is sel- 
dom that any one has enjoyed for so long a 
time the confidence of the people of a State, 
and received so many marks of their esteem. 
The State has lost one of its greatest and best 
men, a long-tried and never-failing friend. He 
had witnessed the progress of his State from a 
vast wilderness to become the garden spot of 
the Mississippi Valley, and from being inhab- 
ited by savages and a handful as it were of 
white men, to stand the third State in the Con- 
fedefacy, with upwards of two millions of souls 
within its borders, and all the free institutions 
and refinements of the oldest communities; and 
full of years and honors descended to the tomb 
with the blessings of all resting upon his mem- 
ory, and the everlasting rewards of the sust 
MAN before his eye. He was a Christian, of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

Our General Assembly is making slow pro- 
gress with the public business. A large num- 
ber of new enactments are made necessary by 
the adoption of the new Constitution; the 
Legislature meets but once in two years, and a 
large portiori of the members are new men, 
little acquainted with the details of business. 
An adjourned session, to meet next winter, has 
been proposed by committees in both Houses, 
but seems to meet with little favor from the 
press of the State, especially the Democratic, 
The prospect of an extra session is of course 
grateful to the printers and citizens of Colum- 
.bus generally, who, for the money expended 
there during its session, would no doubt be 
glad to see the General Assembly there the 
whole year through.. The Columbus - press, 
therefore, of both parties, go for the extra ses- 


Euizanetu Parker, the free colored girl 
who was abducted from Chester county, Penn- 
sytvania, some months ago, and sold into sla- 
very by a Baltimore slave trader, it has lately 
been discovered is in New Orleans. The Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania has passed a joint reso- 
lution authorizing the Governor of that State 
to employ counsel to prosecute the suit for her 
freedom. She is, says the Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, a sister of Rachel Parker, the girl 
whose case made so much noise lately in Ches- 
ter county, connected with the murder of Jos. 
C. Miller, who went to Baltimore to ferret her 
out. Mr. Broomall stated in his speech, when 
the resolutions were pending, that the gentle- 
man in New Orleans who has purchased Eliz- 
abeth, is willing from motives of humanity to 
bring her back to Baltimore, to have the ques- 
tion of her freedom tested in the courts of that 
city. * 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, April 17, 1852. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Everybody seems to be talking, writing, or 
reading. about Mrs. Stowe’s admirable tale, 
Uncie Tom’s Canin. It was a happy thought 
of yours to suggest to this talented writer the 
utility of writing for your paper. And when 
did it ever occur before, that two volumes, 
made up from the columns of a weekly paper, 
had such a rapid sale? Iam reminded of a 
singular passage that I lately read in the Lzb- 
erator, relating to the Era, that deserves notice 
just here. Alluding to some remark of Mr. 
Lewis Tappan respecting the establishment 
and success of the paper, Mr. Garrison said: 

“ Now, this hearty approval of the Era shows 
the milk-and-water quality of his abolitionism ; 
for that journal is so politic, adroit, and care- 
ful not to give offence, in its management of 
the Abolition question, that it has no more 
claim to be considered anti-slavery than scores 
of other journals which make no special pre- 
tensions on that score. That the Era has seven- 
teen thousand subscribers is demonstrative 
evidence that it is not a radical sheet. If it 
were, in spite of its undeniable ability, its sub- 
scription list would be a very lean one; if it 
were, it could not be published three weeks 
consecutively in the city of Washington.” 

Had it not been for the Era, Uncte Tom’s 
Capin might never have been written or pub- 
lished. Does the fact that, in so short a time, 
twenty thousand copies of this admirable work 
have been sold, and that orders for it are com- 
Ng from the slave States, evince that “it is not 
aradic.l” work? Does the fact that the elo- 
= Wendell Phillips draws large audiences 

emonstrate that he is not a “radical” speak- 
er? According to the \wgie of the Liberator: a 
lean subscription list is proof that an anti-sla- 
very paper is a radical sheet, and a large sub- 
scription list is proof that it is a milk-and-water 
concern: Ergo, a slow sale of an anti-slavery 
work shows that it is‘a radical work, while a 
rapid sale evinces that it is a milk-and-water 
affair! I am pleased at the fact that the Era 
has three hundred exchanges in the slave 
States. That number of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
then, has been circulated throughout the slave 
States the past year! Has any other anti-sla- 
very paper accomplished more during the same 
period? This felicitous story is destined, | 
doubt not, to be circulated throughout the 
whole Union, and to achieve a mighty harvest 
of good. The editor of the Christian Inquirer 
says: “Having lived seven years in the midst 
of slavery, we can testify to the perfect and 
full accuracy of these pictures of the Ameriean 
institution. It is the book of the times, and we 
trust that it will be everywhere read and cir- 
culated.” 

The Tribune of this city has recently ap- 
ron in a new and beautiful dress, and its 

riends have been highly gratified to know that 





as plenty as blackberries. 

A bill is now before that body for dividing 
the first Congressional ot milton coun- 
ty) into two. This ought to have been done 
before, and the bill should by all means be 
passed. We have more than population enough 
for two members, by some 50,000, and in a few 
years will have enough for three. Mr. Disney, 
our present member, can boast the most nu- 
merous*constituency represented in the Lower 
House of Congress. 

Since my last, we have had heavy rains, and 
the Ohio river has been at an unusually high 
stage—high enough to permit the largest boats 
to pass over the falls. At this place last week, 
it rose to within between ten and eleven feet 
of the great floods of 1832 and 1847. Fears 
were entertained of another flood similar to 
those, but they were dissipated in a day or two 
by the telegraphic reports from points above. 
Some damage was done by carrying off lumber 
and other goods, owing to the very rapid rise 
of the water, but no extensive injury has been 
done. The weather this week is wet, and the 
river still high, and a general rain from here 
to Pittsburgh for a day or two might bring 
another flood like those ever-memorable ones 
so well remembered here. = -Yours, P, 


Its total 
circulation, April 10, 1852, was 77,690! and 
the receipts for advertising, for January, 1852, 
$75,657.32!! The editor, in view of these facts, 
says : 

“There are some journals (not many) which 
pnt more copies daily than we do, but we be- 
ieve none in the world of a political or general 
character whose aggregate circulation is equal 
to ours. And we have a just pride in the con- 
sideration that we might increase our daily 
issues by compliances to which rivals, honored 
in society and pillars of the church, readily ad- 
just themselves—by advocating temperance in 
that manner which distillers and rumsellers 
approve, and opposing slavery in the abstract’ 
only, while upholding it in practice, &., &c. 
Whether that course would on the,whole be 
pecuniarily advantageous to us, we have never 
yet inquired. Suffice it that we do well enough, 

financially, as we are.” ® 

In many respects I rejoice in the success of 
this paper, but believe its circulation and use- 
fulness would be greatly increased if it relin- 
quished its partisan character, as a political 
paper, and advocated more strongly the rights, 
while it rebuked the wrongs, of the colored 
people. The same may be said of its respect- 
able contemporary, the Evening Post, 

Anniversary week is approaching. Prepa- 
rations are making by the National, Religious, 
and Benevolent Societies, to have petnnet i in- 
teresting annual meetings. Eloquent speakers 
aze invited to address the meeting to be held 
May 11th by the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Why, Mr. Editor, do not the Anti-Slavery 
members of Congress let their constituents 
know that ra | are alive, and alive to the cause 
of Freedom? I haye observed that in England 
Mr. Cobden does not wait to be pushed forward 
to action by his constituents, but that he leads 
them. And so with other Parliamentary advo- 
cates of pro, Should not our Free Soil 
and Anti-Slavery Senators and Representatives 
be up and doing? Are they atraid of agita- 
tion? They were sent to Meharys yy to agi- 
tate the country on the subject of American 
Slavery. It is expected that they will initiate 
‘measures, and resolutely prosecute them, to di- 
vorce the General Government from all par- 


—__—— 


LIBERTY PROPAGANDISM. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 


I am much pleased with the suggestion of 
your Kentucky correspondent, G. M. La Bar. 
{ have frequently revolved such schemes of ope- 
ration in my own mind, and am happy to rec- 
ognise the same vein of thought in others. His 
plan of emancipating Texas is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration ; and the effort, if not wholl 
successful, would not be much in vain, since it 
would be the means of disseminating liberal 

rinciples among the poor white people of the 
uth, who, if they knew their true interests 
and their inalienable right of free speech, would 
become the most efficient and devoted cham- 
pions of universal freedom. 


There is perhaps no better field for such ai 
enterprise, all things considered, than Texas. 
The small handful of slaves in Texas are almost 
exclusively confined to the sea shore, or to the 
frontiers of Louisiana and Arkansas; while the 
immense and fertile interior region is either a 
wilderness, or but sparsely peopled by the 

rer classes from Tennessee and other States, 
with some German settlements. 

While the prop dists of Slavery are com- 
passing heaven and earth to introduce Slavery 
into California, a free State, it. behooves the 
friends of freedom to counter-mine, by infusing 
freedom into Texas. The justice of such a 
course will commend itself even to’ Southern 
minds; and where is the Northerner whose 
spirit is so craven and whose face is so doughy 
as to condemn it ? 

The probability is, that the agitation of 
emaneipation in the northern parts of Texas 
would bring about a separation from the slave 
region, and the formation of one, two, or three, 
free States. 

Why cannot an organization be formed in 


_ ticipation in the foul di of the nation. | New York, whose object shall be to encourage 
Even the South e ts it. Judge Allen, [| emigration to Texas, both from the North and 
now, has been and is sick, and therefore for 


from Europe? For this purpose, agencies ma: 
be established in New York. Rasen, and éthet 
cities, and also in England, Germany, &c., the 
object of which shall be to point out the in- 
ducements which the soil and climate of Texas 
hold out to the ag Agee 

In conducting the discussion of Slavery on 
- Texan soil, care should be taken not unneces- 
suffering and the dumb; for the sake of law, | sarily to offend the prejudices and sentiments 
their country’s honor and welfare. FRezpom | of the people, which have been produced by 
EXPECTS EVERY LEGISLATOR WILL Do HIs| custom, acting upon successive generations, 
boty. The hes of Dr. Townshend, Mr. | and are 


the present. hors du combat, but why has not 

© new Massachusetts Senator, Mr. Sumner, 
os the a to his mouth? Why has not 
Mr uaigan Mr. Chase, Mr. King, Mr, Mann, 
Ans ampbell, Mr. Durkee, &., sounded the 
pie nap bugle, long and Youd? Not for 

© sake of agitation, but for the sake of the 


Gida: therefore for the most part honest, 
iddings, Mr. have been read | however erroneous. d 

jth much satisfaction ; but the people expect | The free press should be placed in the hands 

at the Anti-S members of ( of men who possess capacity, firmness, and 

® combined and powerful effort that will | prudence—who will neither wantonly offend 

the Anti-Sla increase the num-| public sentiment nor weakly yield to popular 


who are for abolishing ar nt or. 


A cul t of course depend 
, and hasten the time when “Liberty | upon the actual ‘circumstances of the country, 
Fb® proclaimed throughou which “best judged of by intelligent 


. 


h can be 
minds on the | 











sion, and are ready with urgent reasons for it | 


wickian sense) if they wish to turn the tide of 
popular feeling. 

‘hope to hear from Fp Kentucky corres- 
pondent again soon, and from others in refer- 
ence to his scheme of Liberty propagandism. 

A Sovrnern Mav. 


THE QUEEN OF May. 


BY ANNA H. PHILLIPS, 





Never morning smiled so gaily, 
Never skies such radiance wore, 
Ne’er from bower and stream and woodland 
Sach a gladness beamed before— 
All the world is light and music, 
And I héar low voices say, 
Never danced into the sunshine 
So fair a Queen of May. 


The wild rose and the jessamine 
Are twined about my hair, 

And pale amid their leaves of green 
The valley lilies fair— 

And soft against my happy brow 
The drooping violets lean— 

A crown whose dewy beauty 
Might grace the fairest queen ! 


They smile to see the gladness 
That lightens all my face, 

They say I wear my coronal, 
In truth, with royal grace— 

And they gaily bow before me, 
And willing tribute pay 

In the brightest of the blossoms 
That bless the sunny May. 


They may feel my heart is happy, 
They may sce my step is light, 

But they know not why my pulses 
Beat less lightly yesternight— 

They know not that the simple flower 
I wear within my breast, 

Has a brighter and a dearer bloom 
Than glows in all the rest. 


They thought me all alone 
When I wandered down the lane— 
They knew not that the sunlight 
On the path flung shadows twain— 
They did not hear the voice I heard, 
Tn low, sweet accents say: 
“Thou’rt ever crowned within my heart, 
And mak'st it always May!” 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE. 

Turspay, Aprit 13. 

Mr. Hunter moved that the Senate now pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the continuation of the work 
on the Capitol; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hunter then moved that the Senate re- 
cede from the amendment granting remunera- 
tion to the laborers for the time they had lost 
during the suspension of the work. 

Mr. Mangum urged that the Senate recede 
from the amendment, in order that the work 
might no longer be delayed. 

Mr. Borland repeated his objections to the 
passage of the bill. 

The motion of Mr. Hunter was then agreed 
to—yeas 30, nays 16—the bill being then 
passed. Subsequently it received the signatures 
of the Speaker of the House and President of 
the Senate, and was taken to the President. 

Mr. Hale introduced a joint resolution for 
the relief of the laborers and mechanics who 
have been thrown out of employment by the 
suspension of the work on the Capitol—being 
‘in the same words as the amendment which 
had been rejected. 

After some debate, the French Spoliation 
bill and all others were postponed, and the 
Senate took up the resolutions re-affirming the 
poliey of hon-intervention. 

Mr. Bell then addressed the Senate, not 
touching, except passingly, the subject of in- 
tervention, but considering entirely the effect 
of the present and future state of things in Eu- 
rope upon the United States. He examined 
the subject in all its various shapes and phases, 
and contended that the next general war 
would be Europe against America—a war of 
the Old against the New World, He urged a 
strong and immediate preparation for defence 


by increasing the national army and marine 
forces of the country. 5 


The Senate adjourned, 
Wepnespay, ApRIL 14. 


Mr. Davis presented a petition from the bar 
of Boston, praying an increase of the salary of 
the United States District Judge of Massachu- 
setts, 

Mr. Sumner presented petitions against the 
resolution on flogging in the navy. ; 

Mr. Chase moved that the Senate take u 
the bill granting to the State of Ohio the un- 
sold and unappropriated public lands remain- 
ing in that State; and the motion was agreed 
to, ° 

After explanation of it, the hill was ordered 
to a third reading. 

The French Spoliation bill was then taken 
up, and Mr. Felch concluded his remarks in 
opposition to the bill. 

And then, on motion, the Senate adjourned. 


Tuurspay, APRIL 15. 


Mr. Cooper presented the memorial of the 
Printers’ Union, of Philadelphia, praying a 
change in the mode of having executed the 
Congressional Printing. 

Also, petitions praying a modification of the 
tariff. 

Mr. Mangum then addressed the Senate for 
an hour or more, in explanation of the reasons 
why he should support, and did now support, 
the nomination by the Whig party of General 
Scott for the Presidency, in preference to Pres- 
ident Filimore. Gen. Scott stood upon prin- 
w as fairly as any other Whig; on the score 
of availability he was much before them. He 
was the only Whig candidate who could be 
elected. ; . 

Mr. Dawson followed, declaring that he had 
no part in the Whig caucuses; that he would 
support no Whig who would not declare in a 
most explicit manner his determination to 
maintain the finality of the Compromise. In 
the next Presidential election he would-sup- 
port that candidate, and would act with that 
party who were pledged to preserve the Com- 
promise. 

Mr. Gwin asked Mr. Mangum if he had 
any ae for saying General Scott would 
sustain the Fugitive Slave Law. 

Mr. Mangum said he had no authority to 
speak for Gen. Scott on any subject. 

Mr. Gwin said it was just as he had ex- 
pected. 

An unsuccessful motion was made to take 
up the joint resolution for the relief of the 1a- 
borers and workmen on the Capitol. 

After which, the French Spoliation bill was 
taken up, and Mr. Bradbury addressed the 
Senate in support of it. 

The bill was further debated, and amend- 
ments were discussed. 

The bill was finally ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading—ayes 26, noes 10. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Fripay, Apri. 16. 


Mr. Gwin moved that the consideration of 
the private calendar be postponed till one 
o'clock. 

Mr. Borland then addressed the Senate in 
explanation of his course upon the Committee 
on Printing, in relation to the Congressional 
printing. He replied to certain alleged impu- 
tations upon his course contained in the speeches 
of Mr. Gorman, and Mr. Stanton of Kentucky, 
made in the House of Representatives, and in 
an editorial article in the Prion. The imputa- 
tions made in those speeches he pronounced to 
be false. 

After some debate, the Senate then took up 
the Deficiency bill. Mr. Hunter addressed the 
Senate at length in explanation of the bill. He 
commented with sevérity upon the expenditures 
in the Quartermaster’s department, and upon 
the manner in which the public accounts are 
kept in the public departments. He urged 
strenuously a remodelling of the whole system, 
and particularly of the clerical corps, by which 
of Bn and incompetent clerks shall he got 


_ After séme remarks by Messrs. Underwood, 
Hale, Paden ond Berrien, the bill was post- 
poned, and the Senate adjourned till Monday. 
Monpay, Apri. 19. 
Numergus petitions were 








law requiring all 
fore voting. It gives the Corporation power to 
make any of its ward officers elective, and de- 
clures that any one entitled to vote shall be 
elig:ble to the office of Mayor. 

‘Mr. Badger introduced a bill to prevent pub- 
lic executions in the District of Columbia. The 
law provides that persons in the District of Co- 
lumbia; now or hereafter under sentence of 
death, shall not be executed, save in some pris- 
on, or yard connected therewith. It provides 
for a limited number of persons to be present, 
and declares that no one under twenty-one 
years of age shall be permitted to witness such 
execution. ‘The bill was considered and passed. 

The French Spoliation bill was then passed— 
yeas 26, nays 13. 

The Deficiency bill was then taken up. 

Mr. Gwin addressed the Senate at length. 

After some remarks by Mr. Hunter, the bill 
was postponed, and the Senate went into Ex- 
ecutive session, and shortly afterwards ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxspay, Aprit 13. 

Several petitions and resolutions of one or 
two State Legislatures, of no general import- 
ance, were presented and referred to appropri- 
ate committees. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, replied to the 
charge made against the Senate on a former 
day, in which it was stated that the Senate had 
passed the Naval bill without understanding 
the nature of the amendments that had been 
introduced by the Naval Committee of that 
body, from which he exonerated it. He then 
alluded to the arguments that had been ad- 
duced against the present mode of promotion 
in the navy, which he thought should be found- 
ed on merit as well as seniority, and stated 
that he was instructed by the committee to re- 
port a bill requiring an alteration in the naval 
code. He expressed himself as being opposed 
to courts-martial on board ships. He stated 
the reasons on which he grounded his opinions, 
and was in favor of leaving the responsibility 
of punishment. with the captain ; and concluded 
by analyzing the bill whith he was instructed 
to report as a substitute for that sent from the 
Senate, and by stating his conviction that the 


is intended to promote the interests of human- 
ity and science. 

Mr. Gorman, of Indiana, from the Printing 
Committee, made a report, or rather explana- 
tion, of what had taken place with reference to 
the public printing, from which it appeared 
that owing to the neglect or inability of Mr. 
Hamilton, the contractor, to perform the work, 
the committee had given that which had been 
already ordered by the House, to Messrs. Don- 
elson & Armstrong, and Gideon & Co., but dis- 
avowing any intention of appointing another 
Public Printer, but only to act in accordance 
with the law under which the committee is ap- 
pointed. He stated that every opportunity had 
been afforded Mr. Hamilton, who had been 
heard before the committee, although he had 
made a different statement in a paper which 
had been circulated in the House this morning. 

Mr. Haven, of New York, another member 
of the committee, confirmed the statements of 
Mr. Gorman, and stated that the light print- 
ing had been satisfactorily performed by the 
Public Printer, and that with reference to the 
appointment of others to complete his contract, 
there were as many opinions prevailing in the 
committee as there are members. 

Mr. Dean, of New York, moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union ; upon which, 
the yeas and nays being ordered, it was nega- 
tived—yeas 56, nays 95. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved that the 
report be printed. 

Mr. Florence moved to substitute a resolu- 
tion, to the effect that the report be referred 
back to the committee; and that when the 
contractor fails to perform the work required 
of him, they be required to advertise for ten- 
ders ten days, and award the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, inquired if the 
resolutions were in order, and the Speaker de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, reviewed the 
course which had been pursued by the com- 


forward as usual, and that the tendency of the 
course pursued by the committee must be to 
destroy the credit of the contractor, and to pre- 
vent his completing his contract. The result 
of the course which had been pursued by the 
committee, he contended, would be to send 
Wm. Hamilton back at a future period for re- 
muneration for the damages he had sustained, 
in breaking up the contract in the manner pro- 
posed. 

After some further remarks by Mr. B., the 
House adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Apri 14. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
report made yesterday by Mr. Gorman, from 
the Committee on Public Printing, in vindica- 
tion of the act of the committee, employing 
Donelson & Armstrong to execute the work for 
the House, and Gideon & Co. printing for the 
Senate. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, resumed his re- 
marks from yesterday in opposition to the ar- 
rangement, and in favor of a disconnection be- 
tween the public printing and the party press. 
* Mr. Florence proposed a resolution having 
in view the establishment of a National 
Printing Office; and he vindicated Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the contractor, from the remarks made af- 
fecting his manner of performing the work ; 
and charged that the object in breaking him 
down was to build up the political press. 

Mr. Polk alluded to a remark made by Mr. 
Brown, of Mississippi, yesterday, as to the lat- 
ter acting with Mr. Rantoul, of Massachusetts, 
on old party issues, which occasioned consider- 
able excitement, (but no blows,) Mr. Polk 
speaking in a style that was not calculated to 
please the gentleman to whom he replied. He, 
to end the confusion which prevailed, moved 
that the whole subject of the public printing 
be laid upon the table. 

Pending this motion, the House went into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and resumed the consideration of the 
bill to give every man a homestead of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, on condition of 
occupying and cultivating the same for a pe- 
riod of five years. 

Mr. Jenkins addressed the Committee in op- 
position to the bill, when the Committee rose, 
and the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Apri 15. 


The Speaker announced, as the first business 
in order, the report of the Committee on Print- 
ing, (giving the reasons for employing Messrs. 
Donelson & Armstrong and Messrs. Gideon & 
Co. to preter for = poe and Seri- 
ate, respectively,) and t ) ing motion 
was tay tne Thole subject spon, the table. 

The House having been called, 160 members 
answered to their names. & 

Mr. Clingman (Mr. Polk having withdrawn 
his motion at that gentleman’s request) gave 
his views against the action of the committee, 
and insisting that the arrangement was made 
with a view to benefit Donelson & Armstrong. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, sustained the report, 
and stated that- he was oppased to the estab- 
lishment of a Printing Bureau, on account of 
the abuses to which it would lead. He declared 
himself in favor of repealing, the present con- 
tract law, and electing a Public Printer by 
each House. k ‘ 

Mr. Fitch opposed the action of the Printing 
Committee, and one of his reasons for doing so 
was, that they had bestowed the printing on 
partisan editors while a contract was in force. 

Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, justified the re- 
port of the commi and in the course of his 
remarks, in noticing the charge of coalition, 
said that the only overture which had been 
made was from Ellwood Fisher, of the Southern 
Press, who that the committee should 
divide the printing- between his establishment 
and that of the Union; and when he was told 
that this could not be done, he threatened war 
to the knife- ; 

Mr. apse) cease om 2 
House was precluded from taking action in 

remises vithout first repealing the law of 
7846, for the act made it perfectly clear that 
the Committee on Printing should procure the. 
Public Printing in the event of the contractor 
delaying or it rform the work. He 


to . ay 
— himself in favor of 9 National Printing 


After some further discussion, the House ad- 
journed. 


Fripay, Aprib 16. 





Mr. Hammond, of Maryland, presented the 
‘memorial of the Mayor and City Council of 
) . ars, raving Congress ta 


rsonal taxes to be paid be-* 


expedition to Japan was a legitimate one, and | 


mittee. He contended that the work was as |: 


grant an appropriation, to aid in constructing 
an avenue to Fort McHenry, which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Military Affairs ; also, 
the petition of Jas. P. Kennedy, asking Con- 
gress to protect a gold and silver currency, 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 4 

The first business before the House was the 
motion to lay the report of the Committee on 
Printing on the table. A motion to go into 
Committee on the Private Calendar having 
been negatived, the question on the report again 
came up, when Mr. Gorman moved a call of 
the House; upon which Mr. Jones called for 
the yeas and nays. The motion was negatiy- 
ed—yeas 39, nays 106. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
motion to lay the motion on the table, which 
was negatived—yeas 81, nays 89. | 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina, moved to strike 
out “Judiciary Committee” in Mr. Brown’s 
resolution, and to substitute “Committee on 
Public Printing,” with instructions, upon which 
“the previous question” was carried—yeas 86, 
nays 43. 

Previous to the main question being put, Mr. 
Gorman, who reported from the Committee, 
claimed the right of reply, and went on to state 
that it was admitted that under the law the 
Committee on Printing was authorized to reme- 
dy any neglect of the public printer to comply 
with his contract, and which they had endeay- 
ored to effect in the best manner they were 
able. The Committee had never consulted any 
one except Donelson & Armstrong; and if any 
member had done so, it was not in the knowl- 
edge of the Committee. —~ 

He contended that they had only employed 
others to execute what Hamilton could not per- 
form ; thus carrying out the letter of the law. 
He repeated that he. would employ a political 
| friend in preference to a political opponent, 
| tare he could execute the printing as cheap- 
' ly; and contended that Mr. Rives’s tender, upon 
| Which the agreement with Donelson & Arm- 
strong is predicated, is the lowest. With ref- 
erence to a coalition, to which the gentleman 
from North Carolina yesterday adverted, he 
said one might have been effected with the 
“Southern Press”—an offer had been made by 
| an editor of one of the Georgia papers, to con- 
| duct that paper on Compromise principles, pro- 

vided that establishment could have a share of 
the public printing. 

He attributed the opposition which had been 
made to a desire to break down Donelson & 
Armstrong because they are in favor of the 
Compromise ; then went on to define what he 
considered State Rights, and concluded by sta- 
ting that if the report was referred back to the 
Committee on Printing, they would see that 
the most reasonable tender was accepted, and, 
for his part, he should decide in favor of Tow- 
ers’s bid. 

Mr. Polk, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
whole subject on the table; upon which he 
called for the yeas and nays, which having 
been ordered, the motion was negatived—yeas 
82, nays 88. ‘ 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, asked if it was 
competent for him to modify the original reso- 
lution offered by himself, by substituting “the 
Printing Committee” for “the Judiciary Com- 
mittee ;” to which the Speaker replied in the 
affirmative ; but he subsequently withdrew his 
proposition. 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Florence, of Pennsylva- 
nia, embracing a bill constituting a Printing 
Bureau, upon which the yeas and nays were 
ordered, and which was negatived—yeas 61, 
nays 105. 

It was then resglved that when the House 
adjourn, it stands adjourned till Monday next. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
whole subject on the table. 

A motion to adjourn was negatived. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. 
Jones’s motion to lay the subject on the table, 
which was negatived—yeas 78, nays 89. _ 

Mr. Brown’s proposition to refer the report 
to the Judiciary Committee was also negativ- 
ed—yeas 41. nays 118. 

A motion made by Mr. Orr, to refer the re- 
port back to the Printing Committee, with in- 
structions similar to those proposed by Mr. 
Brown, was then chrried—yeas 82, nays 73. 
Adjourned. . 

. Monpay, Apri 19. 

The House took up the unfinished business 
of Saturday, which was the motion.of Mr.Ven- 
able to lay the motion to reconsider the vote 
referring the report of the Printing Committee 
on the table; and the yeas and nays having 
been ordered, it was negatived—yeas 71, nays 
84. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
motion to reconsider ; which was carried—yeas 
87, nays 72. 

It was again moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the teble; and the yeas and nays 
were taken, when it was negatived—yeas 74, 
nays 90. 

After confiderable discussion as to points of 
order, the vote was again taken on the motion 
to refer the report to the Committee on Print- 
ing: which was negatived—yeas 75, nays 89. 

Mr. Venable, of North Carolina, moved that 
the committee be requested to contract with 
the lowest responsible bidder, after ten days’ 
notice, for the performanee of such work as 
the contractor fails to perform. 

Mr. Venable contended that the press which 
relies on the Treasury for support, must neces- 
sarily become corrupt. The resolution he pro- 
posed, he said, would limit the committee, and 
compel them to have such printing executed as 
Hamilton could not perform, and that it should 
be executed at the lowest rates. 

Mr. Gorman, of Indiana, moved to strike out 
all the resolution after the word resolved, and 
to insert, that the report be recommitted to the 
Committee on Printing. And upon this he 
called for the previous question; which having 
been seoondud the main question was put; 
upon which the yeas and nays were ordered 
upon the amendment, which was carried—yeas 
86, nays 79. 

And the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

A resolution introduced by Mr. Marshall, of 
Kentucky, for the appointment of a special 
committee to take the entire subject of print- 
ing under consideration, and report some meas- 
ure in relation to it, was also adopted. 

A motion was made to adjourn, which was 
finally adopted. 








TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The morning hour in the House was taken 
up with the consideration of the Naval Dis- 
cipline bill. In Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Mr. Newton spoke on 
the Homestead bill, advocating an Agricultu- 
ral Bureau. ; 


The Senate was occupied with the Deficiency 
bill. 


FREE SOIL NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Samuel Lewis, of Cincinnati, Chairman of the 
National Committee to. a; upon the time 
and place for holding a National Convention, 
having received numerous letters pressing an 
early day for the meeting of said Convention, 
has issued a Circular, in which he says: 

“The place of holding the Convention will 
be Pittsburg or Cleveland; the determination 
of the time for holding it only awaits the re- 
ceipt of sundry letters from distant parts of the 
Union. Immediately on the reception of those 
letters, a formal Call for the Convention will 
be sent forth. : 

“ Meanwhile, this note is written to suggest 
to the friends of Freedom 1 bebe that they 
should proceed to hold their State and District 
Conventions, nominate Delegates, and take all 
the steps for securing a full representation in 
the National Convention, as if the Call were 
already issued. I know I shall be excused for 
pressing these preparatory measures upon those 
who are in favor of that Convention, since all 
such must see how important it is that no time 
be lost. And I take leave to suggest to all edit- 
ors concurring in this measure, that they should 
keep the subject directly before their readers, 
every week, until the Committee’s regular Call 
shall have been received by them, and given a 
conspicuous place in their columns. And let 
none of us ever forget that it is not particular 
men, but great principles, that will invoke the 
support.of patriots. : 

“The National Committees can, of course. 
determine nothing more than the time and 
place for the Convention. All beyond that will 
very properly be left to the determination of 
the Del when they shall have assembled. 
It is therefore important that every State, and 
every District in every State, shall be fu 
resented. And it is @hat all who desire 





of the Union, 





to note the liberty, and happiness 
of de people, with thé true t 
‘will be rep in that vention. 

dS Sy j Samver Lewis.” 


sf 


half a million of acres of land were claimed in 


fully rep- |. 








LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


‘The steamer Sierra Nevada arrived at New 
York on the 16th, bringing 286 passengers, and 
$400,000 in gold. - 

The advices from California were to March 
17th. There were symptoms at San Francisco 
of serious difficulties regarding Sonora. A 
French 2g Sag which left for Sonora a short 
time ago, for the professed purpose of making 
new gold discoveries, was really bent on revolu- 
tionizing that country, and establishing an in- 
dependent Government, with no idea of bein 
annexed to the United States. The Californi- 
ans are much annoyed at this movement, and 
talk of getting up an expedition of 1,000 Ameri- 
cans to drive out the French. The inhabitants 
of Sonora are anxious to be independent. 





A duel was fought at Sonora Costa, on the | 
18th, between David C. Broderick and Judge | 
Caleb B, Smith. Six shots were exchanged | 
without injury to either of the parties. 

An indignation meeting was held at Sacra- | 
mento in opposition to the bill recently passed | 
in the House, relating to contracts of labor 
with Chinese emigrants. The bill was denounc- 
ed as intended to introduce a system of quasi- 
slavery, and as an outrage upon the rights of | 
the American laborer. The bill passed the 
House, after violent opposition, by a vote of 30 
yeas to 20 nays. It is thought that the bill 
will not pass the Senate, or if it does, that the 
Governor will veto it. 

Mr. Van Buren had introduced a resolution 
in the Senate, approving the Compromise meas- 
ures. 

Northern intelligence makes it almost sure 
that the schooner Exact, from Oregon, has 
been lost, with all her crew. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


| eral distinguished gentlemen 





The Arctic arrived at New York on Sunday 
the 18th, bringing Liverpool dates to the 7th. 

Parliament had finally closed its session. 

The London Times of the 7th announces the 
death of Prince Schwarzenburg, Prime Minis- 
ter of Austria. He died at Vienna on the 5th 
instant, of apoplexy. . 

The war steamer Birkenhead was wrecked 
at Simon’s Bay, Africa, on the 28th day of 
February. She had on board 638 men, chief- 
ly reinforcements for the troops at the Capes. 
Of the large number on board, only 184 are 
known to have been saved—leaving 454 who 
are supposed to have perished. 

A vessel had arrived at Liverpool, from Syd- 
ney, bringing £500,000 in gold dust from the 
new El Dorado, and the miners were reported 
as mecting with great success. 

The Government of Switzerland has replied 
to the note of France, declaring that they have 
done all they could in the affair of the refugees, 
without sacrificing the right of asylum, which 
it regards as the most precious privilege of civ- 
ilized nations. Upwards of 50 refugees have 
been expelled. 





FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Hawirax, April 15, 1852. 


The steamer America arrived here ut three 
o'clock this morning, with 47 through passen- 
gers. 

England.—Secretary Walpolé had introduc- 
ed the new militia bill into the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Palmerggon had given his support 
to the measure, and it had met with no oppo- 
sition from Lord John Russell. Mr. Hume had 
protested against it, and Mr. Cobden assailed it 
with ridicule. 

Mr. Berkeley’s bill for the vote by ballot at 
Parliamentary elections had been defeated by 
102 majority. 

Mr. Sherman Crawford’s Irish tenant bill 
had also been defeated by a manceuvre on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. Moncton Milnes had offered a resolution 
regarding the Austrian restrictions upon Brit- 
ish travallers. 

Ireland —A meeting has been held at Dub- 
lin in favor of tenant rights. Shannon Craw- 
ford’s bill was unanimously opposed. The 
meeting pledged themselves to support ‘none 
but stanch supporters of ‘the national tenant 
right. 

Weleess have been taken at Dublin to erect 
a monument to Thomas Moore. 

France-——The French Chambers were open- 
ed on the 29th by President Napoleon in per- 





son, attended by a brilliant staff. He read his 
speech standing, frankly, and freely declaring 
that it was the interest of France to keep on 
terms of peace, amity, and friendship, with all 
nations, and that nothing should be done by 
him to provoke a rupture of the amicable rela- 
tions now existing between France and_the 
other European powers. " 
Napoleon in the course of his speech also 
disclaimed all intention of assuming the Em- 
perorship, but declared that if disaffection and 
intrigue faced him he would demand from the 
people, in the name of the repose of France, a 
new title which would irrevocably fix on his 
head the power with which the people had in- 
vested him. He wasgreeted with immense ap- 
plause during the reading of his address, ac- 
companied with enthusiastic shouts of “Vive 


POR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
Either of the following-named monthly Journals may be 
obtained of Fowiers & Wauis, New York and Boston : 

THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL - JOURNAL: 
a Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence, amply illustrated with Engravings, 

THE WATER CURE JOURNAL and Herald of Re- 
forms : Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws 
of Life. Profusely illustrated. 

THE STUDENT, and Family Miscellany: Designed 
fer Children and Youth, Parents and Teachers. Illustra- 
ted with Engravings. 

THE UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER: Devoted to 
Phonography and Verbatim Reporting, with practical In- 
atruction to Learners 

Pi@ase address FOWLERS § WELLS, 131 Nassau 
street, New York. April |—3m 





AMERICAN AND PORRIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCTETY, 


The Aunivcreary of the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Society is appointed to be held on Tuesday, May 11, 
three o'clock, P. M., at the Broadway Tabernacle. An ab- 
stract of the Annual Report will be presented, with appro- 
primate Resolutions; and Addreszes are expected from sev-* 


Strangers are invited to 
call at the Rooms of the Society, 43 Beekman street. 
8S. 8S. JOCELYN, 
WILLIAM JAY, 
LEWiS TAPPAN, 
WILLIAM E. WHITING, 
Commitiee of Arrangements. 


N B Editors friendly to the cause are requested to give 
the above oue or u ore insertions. 


PRACTICAL AND USEFUL—PURE AND EN- 
TERTAINING! 
MOORE’S RURAL NEW YORKER: 

A WEEKLY QUARTO NEWSPAPER, 
Designed for beth Country and Town Residents, 
TPIS Jounal, now ia the third year of its existence, has 

attained an extensive circulation and acquired a high 
reputation It embraces more Agricu'tural, Horticultural 
Mechasical, Scieurifie, Educational, Literary, and News 
matter, interspersed with numerovs Engravings, than any 
other paper in she Union—and baa no Soperior as an Agri- 
Cuitural and Family Newspaper Its various deparrments 
are under the supervision of an effirient corps of Editors, 
who are determited to ren: er the conte: ta of the whole pa- 
ver Usefal, Pure, and tntertaining 

Che E titers of che New Yorker earnestly labor to make 
it a reliabie guide on the important practical subjects dis- 
cussed in its amp'e pages ~and to keep its columns free 
from anything saleniated t» vitiate the heart or corrupt 
the morals. They are aesisted by a numerous corps of con- 
tributors and correspondents, capable of adding interest 
anc value to the pages of any pub-ication. See subj ined 
notices of the Press 

The New Yorker is pubviiche in the best style. Each 
number contains kight Double Quarto Pages, (forty col- 
umns,) illustrated with fiom tw» tu six Engravings. It is 
pronvunced by its patrons and the press the model paper cf 
its Class, in both Contents and Appearunce—and we invite 
ali who desire # first clase fourdal for the home circle, to 
give st an examinaticfi, and if approved suppert. 

Terms,in adouncs.-~ f'wo Doliars « year- ope dollar for 
six months, Three cop'es one year for $5; six copics, and 
one to agent, for B10; cen copies, aod one vo agent, for $15; 
twenty copies for $25 

ry Spee men numbers a+nt free. 

icy” a new quarter commence; the first week in April,and 
here: now is a goodtime to subzeribe Subscriptions ean, 
however, Commence with any number Money, properly 
enc:osed, may be mailed at (ne risk of the publisher. 

Address i. D. £ MOORE, Roche.ter, N. Y. 


Moorr’s Rurac New Yorker is one of the very best 
fami:y Journals with whieh we are acqiaintea. Its me- 
chanical ex:cution, iis illustrations, ani the arrangement 
of ita contents. arecomple'e The character of its editorials, 
communications, and selections, are of the highe>t order. It 
must obtain a wide circulation — Louisville Journal. 

We think it a mode! paper for the farmer's family, and of 
a kind much more likely to be genersl'y patronized, than 
those purely agricultu.al. if we were to start « periodical 
again, it would be in imitation of the Rural New Yorker.— 
Ame: ican Agricuiturist 

Its appearance is beautiful ‘The reading matter original 
and selected, evidences much talent and discrimination.— 
Christian Advocate 

Tue Kurat New Yorker, published at Rochester, N. 
Y., we consider the best avricultural newspaper in Amer- 
ica.—Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati. js 

Its leading feature, perhaps, is agricultural; but in the 
departinents of the arts, the aciences,education, history, lit- 
erature, and the daily news. it is most ably and admirabiy 
sustained—is an honor to the newspaper family, as wel! as 
its editor and proprictor.—Michigan Christian Herald. 








JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
Hatttt DAViS, & CO, the lng established and cele- 
brated Piano Forte Manufacturers of Boston, in order 
the better to accommodate their Southera end Western cus- 
tomers, have rceentiy opened ware-rooms st 297 Broadway, 
wh: re a large and full supply of their superior instrumente, 
both with »nd withc ut Coleman’s celebrated Eolian accom- 
paniment, miy always be found The Aolian, by the skill 
and improvement «f Messrs. H., D:, & Co., has been divested 
of the harsh seraphine cone, and the pare pipe or flute tune 
substituied, giving to it all the sweetness ard beauty of the 
Parlor Urgan Theic Pianos have been too long and favor- 
ably known to need commendation—and when united to 
their olian. no sweeter musc can be found. Every in- 
strument warranted to give satialaction, or the whole of the 
purchase money will be reiarned, with crt of transporta- 
tion. GOULD & BERRY, 
Sole Agents, 297 Broadway, New York. 
N.B. Mesers.G & B. have the best catalogue of sheet 
nusic and Musical Instruction bocks te be found in the 
Unived St tes. Liberal discounts nade to tue trade. 
Marcb 4. 





SOLDIERS’ CLATMS. 

I Al still engaged in the prosecntion of claims 2cainst the 

Guverument. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war, 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who bave not applied, willdo 
well to open « correspondence with me, as | cxn obtain their 
land ina most every instance There are about 15,000 such 
claims on fi'e in the Pension Mffice, nearly every one vf which 
T can have allowed if auth. rized to act for the tlaimant. “A 
word to the wize is sufficient.” 

OF Suspended claime unter act of September 28, 1850, 
also succesafully prosccuted, and no fee wil! be charged in 
any csse unless laud is procured. Address 

Sept 25 A.M GANGEWER, Washington, D C. 





AGENCY FOR CLAIMS, KEVOLU FlONARY PEN- 
SIONS. BOUNTY LANDES, &c. 

HE subscriber having been engaged for near ten years 

past, in prosecuting claims before Congre- sand the sev- 

eral Departments of (4 verninent, ior Pensions, Bounty 

Lands, arre.re of military pay, commutation and extra pay, 

&c.» has collected and obtained access toa vast amount of old 





Napoleon.” 
e President then took the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution, and the members were 
sworn to fidelitY to the President. General 
Cavaignac and M. Carriott were absent. 

On the following day, the Senate and Legis- 
lative corps met in their respective Chambers. 

Martial law ceased in all the departments 
from the 28th ultimo. The code civil reserves 
its former title—‘ the Code Napoleon.” 

A deputation from Havre arrived at Paris, to 
protest against the additional duty on foreign 
sugar. 4 

The President’s dotation is fixed at ten mil- 
lions. The feeling increases and the Empire 
may yet be declared. 

No further arrests are to be made, except 
according to law. 

Switzerland—An edict has been issued, 
warning all foreigners from entering Geneva 
without papers, and declaring that they will 
be expelled unless they report themselves, and 
obtain the necessary permission. Those who 
choose can have voluntary passports for Amer- 
ica and England, but none for France or Ger- 
many. 

Austria.—The correspondent of the London 
Times says that Austria will secretly mature 
the existing territorial arrangement, and that 
Russia and Prussia would make common cause 
for its consummation, 

Austria is on excellent terms with France. 

Austria and Prussia are said to have conclu- 
ded a treaty of navigation, by which the Dan- 
ube duties payable on that river are abolished. 

Prussia.—The Ministerial crisis is over, the 
King having declared that he has no intention 
of changing the Ministry. 

India and China.—Advices from India, China, 
and Bombay, state that negotiations with the 
Burmese have failed. A force of 6,000 from 
Caloutta and Madras were to start for the Bur- 
mese territory on the 13th of March. 

A squadron of war steamers had left Bom- 
bay for Rungoon, and would stop at Madras 
for troops. Hostilities were therefore inevit- 
able. 

The progress of the rebels in China was de- 
cidedly forward. The Governor General of 
Canton province was besieged in one of his own 
towns, and the remnant of the Imperial forces 
signally defeated. 


ImporTANT Decis1on.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States on Tuesday week decided 
the case of the Clamorgan grant, under which 


the State of Arkansas. The decision is in fa- 
vor of the Government, and against the valid- 
ity of the claim. The large tract of country 
covered by it, therefore, falls into the mass of 
the public lands, and is subject to sale and set- 
tlement. 

Tue Cotuins- Line or Steamers.—lIt is 
stated that the Post Office Committee of the 
United States Senate, Gen. Rusk, Chairman, 
have agreed upon a report in favor of allowing 
to the Collins line of steamers an increase of 

ay from about $19.500 per trip to $33,000, or 
ho about $385,000 a year to $800,000. 








The Free-Soilers of Indiana are to hold a 
State Convention at Indianapolis on the 17th 
of May next. 





Jenny Linp’s Last Concert.—Mrs. Gold- 
schmidt, the late Jenny Lind, has fixed on the 
evenings of the 18th, the 2ist, and the 24th of 
May for her last.coneerts in New York, before 
departing for Europe. 


((G~ Subseribers who do not file the Era, and 
have numbers 261, 262, 264, and 265, on hand,” 








rT vords and documents turnishing ¢viderce of service in the 
Com-nissary ani Quartermaster Departments, of persons 
who served as erp ess riders, team-iers, wagoners, wagon 
conductors, blacksmiths carpenters, wh eiwrights, beat- 
buitders,.and artificers of allkinds; he is prepared to aid 
promptly, at bis own risk and expense, all persons who have 
Ciaims azainst the Government for services in the Revola- 
tionary War. Either original claima, which have never 
been presented for wanv of evidence, or, having beea pre- 
aented, are now rejected or suspended — or claims for in- 
creuse of pension where only a part of what was justly due 
has been allowed. Hcirs are in all caser entitled to ali that 
wa’ due the ssldier or his widow at their decease, whether 
application has been made or not. Also, claims for eervice in 
the war of 1812, Mexican War, «nd any of the Indian wars 
since 1790. He will attend p: raonally to the investigation 
aud prosecution of claims as above stated, or before any 
bo:rd which may be constituted for the adjustment of 
French spoliation and other claims against the General 
Goverament. 


Letters of inqairy or application should be addressed 
(post paid) to WILLIS G WADE, 
Jan. 29 * Washington City, D. ©. 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D, C. 

'7 CC. ROBBINS, Solicitor of Patents, will prepare the 

¢ necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat- 
eats and transact all other business in the line of his pro- 
fession at the Patent Office. He can be consulted on all 
questions relating to the patent laws and decisions in the 
United States or Europe. He will procure re hearings cn 
rejectel applications for patents, prepare Dew papers, and 
obiain patents in all cases where there is any novelty. Per- 
sons at a distance, desirous of having examinations made at 
the Patent Office, prior to making application for a patent, 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dol'ars) & 
clear statement of their case. when inmediate attention will 
be given to it, and all the inform«tion that could be obtained 
by a visit of the appticant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (should it prove to be new ) will be 
promptly forwarded to them by mail 

All letters on business must be. post paid, afd enclose & 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required 

i’y~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission to Hon H. 
L iJiswérth and Non. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for whom he has transacted busi- 
ness during the past seven years. Oct. 23 





FARM NEAR WASHINGTON FOR SALE, 
‘WHE subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated about 
T -five miles from Washington, in Prince George's county, 
Maryland. It contains 178 | 2 acres, above 30of which is a 
fine xlluvial meadow, producing at presenta ton and a half 
of to the acre, but which under improved cultivation 
would prodice at Yeast two tons Hay se!ls in the Wash- 
ington market at from $15 to $20 per ton. About fouracres 
of the place is a marsh. covered with several feet in thick- 
ness of black earth. the result of decayed vegetation, which, 
properly composted, is a source from which the upland may 
be enriched at a reasonable cost About 60 acres of wood- 
Jand—growth principally oak and chestnut. The land, ex- 
cept the meadow, is undulating, aud has many pretty sites 
for building There are many springs of excellent water on 
the place, and it is noted for its healchfuiness. The soil of 
the greater part is a sandy loam, underlaid by clay—in some 
places, clay predominating. Abont “5 acres could be divided 
into small gardening farms, giving nearly an eqnalquantity 
of wood and arable land toeach. There is an orcbard of 150 
peach trees and 60 apple trees onthe place, all bearing; also, 
about 200 apple trees, ready tor grafting. |t is well fenced. 
The buildings are—a log house of four rooms, with a frame 
addition of three rooms, a meat house of sun dried brick, @ 
log-kitchen separate trom the dwelling, acorn house stable, 
carriage house, ke. ‘There is a stream of water running 
through the place, with snfficient water and fall for a small 
mill Price — $40 per acre. ‘lerms—one third cash; @ 
long credit for the residue if desired. Addrees 

Oct. 23. MARTIN BUELL, Washington, D.C. 

SHATTUCK HARTWELL, CINCINNATI, O., 

TTORNEY and Counsell-r at Law, Notary Publiorand 

Commissioner of Deeds, Depositions, &c., for lediana, 
Kentneky. and Massachusett« Office on Third street, west 
of vain street, and opposite the Uhio Life and Trust Com- 
pany’s Bank. 

References. — Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Hon. Joel Parker, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Charles Sumner, (U.S. tor,) 
John W. Snilivan, Esq, George P. Sanger, Esq, Lyman 
Mason, Esq., Boston, ass ; Hon. Timothy Walker, Prof. 
R. D, Mussey, M D.,and Mcssrs. Hartwell & Hall, Cincin- 
nati O, March 25. 











LAW NOTICE. 

7S subscriber informs his friends and former corres- 

pondents that he has resumed the Practice of Law, 
and will hereafter devote his time to the duties of bie pro- 
fession. Agencies (of a legal enaracter) and collections for 
Northern Ohio will receive prompt attention. 

P. BLISS. 

Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio. Jan. 1, 1852.—Jan. 16 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 
Monthly--32 pages. $\ per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly dnd Mo ly — ($2 per unnum, in msanse.) 
Sia Nos. of 32 pages each, and siz of 9% each, making 7 4 
hye lf commences July, 1851. This unique origi 
journal treats of all subjects rel to es 
new and well systems of areneiney, Te ue 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surve + awe r= peda 

‘elevation race are its aime. men num- 

oon wor ~ ind a Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
Ji “+ 

R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati + Se 








will confer a favor by remailing them to this 
office; at our expense. : 


Vol. 1, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the 
Phrenology Ga pages, will be sent by mail for 
Swe antiaae. “og MG June 12—lyi 
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NATURE'S SONG OF LOVE. 


Oh! Nature’s heavenly music 
Is floating on the air, 

On wind and stream and wavelet, 
From bud and floweret fair ; 





Soft o’er my heart it flingeth 
Its gushing melody, 

And evermore it singeth 
Its sweet song unto me! 


The bubbling brooklet onward flows, * 
And gushes forth in song, 

While murmuring breezes, floating by, 
The rippling ngies prolong. 


The warbling birds, with merry trill, 
A love-lay ever sing, 

The flowers from forth their fragrant lips 
A voiceless music fling. 


The sportive winds sweep through the trees, 
And sing, with changing tones, 

Their soft and sweet and soothing strains, 
Mingled with plaintive moans. 


The sea its lofty anthem rolls, 
And gloriously it sings, 

Rich music in its chime enfolds, 
That, ever-changing, rings. 


The moon its silver melody 
O’er this fair world doth fling, 
And, in the dawn, their morning lay 
The stars together sing. 


Oh! the bright lips of the flowers 
That bloom upon the sod, 

The birds that trill their loving notes 
Into the ear of God— 


The clear east wind that bringeth 
The roaring of the sea, 

The soft north breeze that flingeth 
Its fragrance o’er the lea— 


All have a voice that singeth 
A /ove-song, loud and free ; 
From Nature’s heart it springeth, 
Our Father, up to Thee! 


Lynn, Massachusetts. 





LETTER OFHORACE MANN TO THE OHIO CON- 
VENTION OF COLORED FREEMEN. 


Wasutneton, December 31, 1851. 

GenTLeMEN: Your letter of the 17th inst. 
informed me that the colored people of Ohio 
propose to hold a State Convention at Cincin- 

nati in the month of January ensuing, “* to 
adopt such measures as are best calculated 
to enhance their moral, social, and political in- 
terests,” and you are pleased to ask my views 
“as regards the present position and future 
prospects of the colored race in this country.” 
. You submit to me a great problem. Its 
terms include the colored population alone. 
Bat I presume you would not exclude from 
contempiation the welfare of the white race, 
so far as that can be promoted by a full regard 
for the rights of the blacks. Fortunately, 
however, I believe there is no real conflict of in- 
terests between the races. The eternal laws of 
justice and right would promote the welfare 
of both. If either resists these laws, it will 
deserve, and must ultimately receive, an aveng- 
ing retribution. . h 
The “colored race of this country” now 
numbers nearly four millions of people. More 
than three-fourths of this number are in the 
lowest political and civil condition known to 
the human race. They are Slaves—a word 
that includes all woes and wrongs. They are 
denied all political rights. They can hold no 
property, but are themselves held as property. 
They have no marital or conjugal rights; no 
parental or filial rights ; but husband and wife, 
parent and child, may be torn from each other 
under the most agonizing of circumstances, 
and from the wickedest and meanest of mo- 
tives—lust, cupidity, or revenge. The slave 
has no rights of reputation or character. He 
may be ridiculed, traduced, vilified, to any ex- 
tent, and without any possibility of redress. 
The laws of the slave States, so far from se- 
curing to the slave any intellectual rights, ab- 
solutely build a wall of darkness around him. 
so that no ray of knowledge can illumine his 
soul, except such as the master desires for his 
own profit. In a land, also, of professed Chris- 
tianity, and among a people who call them- 
selves Christian, the slave is without any moral 
or religious rights. His capabilities of virtue 
are developed only so far as virtue is profitable 
or convenient; and when his vices are sup- 
posed to be more profitable than his virtues, 
they only are cultivated. There is no such 
thing as religious freedom for the slave; for 
where there is no knowledge there can be no 
freedom. There is no such thing as free agen- 
cy for a slave; for his body and limbs are at 
the control of his master; and his soul, in the 
blindness of its ignorance, is, like any blind 
creature, under the dominion of its leaders. 
Thus, all the most precious and sacred rela- 
tions of a human being to his fellow-beings, 
to Nature and to God, are obliterated by sla- 
very. True, it is said that the institution of 
slavery permits the soul of the slave to he en- 
lightened sufficiently to be saved—so that a 
wretched existence this side the grave may be 
followed by a happy one beyond it. But is 
this anything more than saying, that it is im- 
ssible for the wickedness of mun to send 
orward its eruelties into eternity, and there 
wholly to thwart and cancel the goodness of 
God ? 

The residue of the colored population of the 
United States is in a condition vastly superior 
to that of the slaves, though still immeasurably 
below the position to which they are entitled, 
and, as I believe, destined to fill. ; 

Now, as one of the points of your letter re- 
gards the “future prospects of the race,” it 
involves a consideration of the means which 
may be brought to bear upon those prospects, 
and to determine what they shall be. 

I shall only attempt to throw out a few hints 
on this great subject. 

In the first place, I think it neither probable 
nor desirable that the African race should die 
out, and leave that part of the earth to which 


they are native or indigenous, to the Cauca- | 


sian or any other of the existing races. There 
are vegetable and animal races which we may 
lawfully desire to see supplanted by other 
kinds of vegetable or animal growths; nay, 


existence we may not wish to see continued, 
provided, always, that they dwindle and retire 
in a natural way, and without the exercise of 
violence or injustice to expel them from the 
earth. But writers on the characteristics of 
the d.fferent races of men, ascribe to the Afri- 
can many of the most desirable qualities be- 
longing to human nature, As compared with 
the Caucasian race, they are indeed supposed 
to be less inventive, to have less power for 
mathematical analysis, and less adaptation for 
abstruse investigations generally, are less en- 
terprising, less vigorous, and are less defiant of 
obstacles. But, on the other hand, there is 
great unanimity in according to them a more 
cheerful, joyous, and companionable nature, 

reater fondness and capacity for music, a 
Sesser relish for whatever, in their present 
state of development, may be regarded as 
beauty, and more quick, enduring, and exalted 
religious affections. The blacks, as a race, I 
believe to be less aggressive and predatory than 
the whites, more forgiving, and, generally, not 
capable of the white man’s tenacity and terri- 
bleness of revenge. In fine, I suppose the al- 
most universal opinion to be, that in intellect 
the blacks are inferior to the whites; while in 


-to the blacks. : 
Under these natural conditions, may not the 
blacks develop as high a state of civilization 
as the whites? Qr, what is perhaps the better 
, May not independent nations of each 
. by the existence of 
7 “acyhanaaprg t ae ye oni I believe - 
Ba there is a band of terri aroun 
the earth onesteh side of the E se which 
wana. the African race. Their Creator 
‘com tions oi panization to i 





ts climate. The 


dignity, or power, without intelligence and 
virtue, These are the only means of individual 
or social elevation, and the end without the 
means is impossible. Every colored man, there- 


-| fore, who loves his childten, or his kind, should 


be frugal, temperate, industrious, and studious. 
He should abjure all ignoble ease, luxury, or 
pleasure, and concentrate his efforts on the im- 
provement of his family and his people. He 
should earn money, that he may send his chil- 
dren to school, and to the best schools; supply 
his house with books and all available means of 
knowledge, cultivate the refinement of man- 
ners, which will help to gain bim admission 
into intelligent society, inform himself of all 
his duties and fulfil them, and of all his rights 
and claim them—by no means forgetting the 
right of suffrage. Whenever any colored child 
evinces talent, his whole circle of acquaintance 
should take an interest in him. He should be 
educated for business, for any such mechanical 
trade as requires educated labor, for the pro- 
fessions, or for any department of life which 
he can fill with honor to himself, and with ad- 
vantage to his fellows. 

A condition, at present, nearly or quite as 
indispensable to the elevation of the colored 
people, is the formation of communities by 
themselves. Scattered, or rather sprinkled, as 
they now are, among the whites, mostly en- 
gaged in occupations which are considered 
(however unjustly) to be subordinate and ser- 
vile, the spirit of self-reliance and of an ambi- 
tion for advancement is killed out. At least, 
it is not nourished, and, like anything else 
without nourishment, it will not grow. ‘With- 
out a chance to rise to offices and stations of 
honor, trust, or emolument, they must be far, 
very far, above the average of common men, to 
qualify themselves for the discharge of duties, 
from whose honorable, or lucrative performance 
they are debarred. But, did they constitute a 
community by themselves, such, for instance, 
as &@ New England or an Ohio township, then 
they would rise from domestic labor and mere 
chance-service, from being ditchers and delvers, 
into farmers, mechanics, artisans, shop-keepers, 
printers, editors, or professional men. Town 
officers, justices of the peace, and candidates 
for those State offices which towns are author- 
ized to elect, would be sought and found among 
themselves. The supply would follow the de- 
mand. The whites themselves, with all their 
education, and their opportunities for improve- 
ment by associating more or less with the most 
intelligent men, would never be able to carry 
on the affairs even of a municipal corporation, 
without some practice and training. They 
must go through with a period of pupilage, by 
observing the manner in which business is con- 
ducted, with a view to conducting it themselves 
How difficult, then, for the colored population, 
in their present isolated and weakened condi- 
tion, ever to rise, as a body, above a very low 
level of improvement. How painfully certain 
it is, under existing circumstances, that, as they 
are debarred from the opportunity and the am- 
bition of making great progress, they are de- 
barred, also, from its possibility; and even 
what progress they do make, must be, with 
some extraordinary exceptions, in the rear of 
those among whom they live, and without any 
chance to pass by or overtake them, in the 
march of improvemenf. We may condemn 
the iniquity of this degradation, as vehemently 
as we please; but iniquity is a fact which a 
wise man takes intqgeccount as much as any 
other fact, and in laying his plans for future 
action, he recognises until he can remove it. 
On these accounts, | have looked with great 
interest upon the colored settlements, or colo- 
nies, in Canada, in which the whites do not 
obtrude, and thrust aside the blacks, and seize 
upon all the posts of honor, and all the eligible 
and lucrative branches of business. As mem- 
bers of such communities, the blacks will be 
compelled to think for themselves, to act inde- 
pendently, and to qualify themselves and their 
children tor the various offices and occupations 
which an independent community necessitates. 
Their minds will be forced into practical chan- 
nels, they cannot run to a master or an employ- 
er every hour, to learn the order or the forms 
of business or how to execute work. They must 
judge, they must foresee, they must adapt 
means to ends. They must outgrow that most 
unnatural of relations, (although it still exists 
throughout the greater part of the world,) that 
relation, 1 mean, in which one man furnishes 
muscles and another man brains, They must 
be brains unto themselves, Under such an un- 
natural relation, both the muscles and the 
brains are likely to be very poor articles. But the 
blacks will never be able to do these things for 
themselves, until they set themselves to doing 
them. A man might as well expect to learn 
to swim without going into the water. 

As one of the consequence of these independ- 
ent Canadian communities, I lately saw, with 
exceeding pleasure, that some colored people 
had been returned as jurors; because I recog- 
nised a germ of independence, of progress, and 
of self-government. 

' Even to conduct the business of a society or 
a public assembly—a lyceum, a debating. club, 
or a temperance meeting—is something. It 
tries the wings. It may only prepare to fly 
low; but even eagles fly low at first. 

It is obvious, however, that even the manage: 
ment of public meetings, or of the affairs of a 
town, is not enough. ‘The colored people must 
open their eyes to a grander vision. They 
must qualify themselves fur the responsibilities 
of selt-government—to fill the various offices, 
judicial, legislative, and executive, of a State. 
For this purpose, they must, of course, have 
space, numbers, and independence, and at least 
so much freedom from admixture with the 
whites, as will give them a fair chance in all 
the competitions for eligible and honorable sta- 
tions. : 

And here, this topic indissolubly connects 
itself with another, namely, the conditions and 
prospects of the slaves of this country, and the 
duty of. the free colored population towards 
them, 

That slayery is to continue always, it would 
be the grossest atheism to affirm. A belief in 
the existence of a just Governor of the Universe, 
includes a belief in the final and utter aboli- 
tion of slavery. But even this faith leaves the 
means and the period of emancipation unsettled. 

Now, there are three modes of emancipation. 
The first is special and individual, as the eman- 
cipation of their slaves by patriotic and Chris- 
tian men, who see both the impiety and impol- 
icy of holding their fellow-beings in bondage, 
and the self-emancipation of the slave by es- 
cape from his chains. 

‘ Suppose, now, there were a prosperqus 9nd 
independent community of blacks in Jamaica, 
or in any other of the West India Islands, of- 
fering the equality and the dignity of free in- 
stitutions to whomsoever of their African breth- 
ren would emigrate thither, would not numer- 
ous of the more beneyolent and conscientious 
of the slaveholders give freedony to their slaves, 
with the expectation and perhaps the means of 
their becoming citizens of such a Government, 
and rising at once to the dignity of freemen? 
Not only so, but, with such a people in our 
neighborhood, would not thousands and thou- 
sands of the most healthy, intelligent, and val- 
uable slaves exercise that “inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
which they are authorized by the law of Na- 
ture and of Nature’s God, at any moment to 
enforce, by self-emancipation—that is, escape 4 
If the last census is to be relied on, About a 
thousand slaves escaped during the year that 
preceded-its being taken. | have no doubt this 
is & great exaggeration ; for many slaves who 
are charged with escaping to the North, are 
stolen and sent to the South, But suppose a 
thousand escaped into the bleak, and, to them, 
unnatural climate of Canada, Would not 
many times this number have exercised this 
unquestionable right, if there had been an asy- 
lum on the South side of the Union as acces- 
sible as that on the North? Suppose a free 
and independent Republic to exist in, Jamaica 
or Cuba, with language, or even with laws and 
civil institutions like our own, in which the 
hellish atrocities cf our Fugitive Slave Law 
were unknown, and in which, therefore, the 
fugitive slave would be protected from his pre- 
tended owner, as we would now protect Kos- 
suth and his glorious Hungarian compatriots 
from the clutch of Austria, what a glorious ops 
portunity would this afford, from all Southern 
and from the mouths of all the great 
outhern rivers, to exercise this inextinguisha- 
ble ae indestructible right of self-emancipa- 
tion - 
| I would not, however, be understood by this 
to commend or countenance the recently-pro- 
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| can take part with us in such a contest.” How- 


Real estate in Jamaica, is now at an immense 
discount. Making allowance for difference in 
fertility, land can be bought there almost as 
cheap asin any of the new States; and the 
purchaser can at once enter society on an 
equality with most of his neighbors. He can 
have all that any man ought to demand—a 
station according to his character, talents, and 
attainments. Wer Rae 

‘Another method of emancipation is by act of 
the Legislatures of the slaveholding States. 
Without fixing the time when this shall be 
done, it is not an improbable, nor, as I trust, a 
very future event, in regard to the Northern 
tier of slave States. Few things would tend to 
hasten such a consummation more than the 
existence, in the face of all the world, of self- 
administered, successful Governments by peo- 
ple of African lineage. Whether those Gov- 
ernments should exist on the Western coast of 
Africa, in the West Indian Archipelago, or 
elsewhere, the demonstration and influence 
would be the same, It would silence, it would 
annihilate that impious argument that slaver 
is a benefit to the slave. It would give full 
scope and encouragement to that better nature 
of the slaveholder, which, in spite of all his 
sophistries and his selfishness, is forever coun- 
selling -him that it is asin for man to claim 
property in‘man. It would bring the public 
opinion of nations to bear with irresistible force 
upon the institutions of slavery, and would put 
its voluntary upholders out of the pale of civil- 
izgd men. . 

I would then adjure the free people of color 
to do whatever in them lies, to build up free 
colored communities, in whatever parts of the 


ties themselves,and for re-acting upon their 
colored brethren in this country. I would in- 
voke a missionary spirit among them. Nay, it 
is a higher than a missionary spirit. The mis- 
sionary carries Christianity among the heathen ; 
but this enterprise would react upon heathen- 
ism ina land professedly Christian, What a 
glorious change it would be in the condition 
and in the hopes of the world, so far as this 
question of slavery is concerned, if instead of 
our present debatings in’ Congress, whether 
we should establish a Government line of 
steamers to the Western coast of Africa, free 
and prosperous republics on that coast were 
debating whether they should not establish a 
Government line of steamships to us! Would 
it not seem as though slavery, in any place, 
could hardly co-exisé with such a condition of 
the nations of the earth? 

Let me here: guard myself against mis-con- 

struction on one point. The idea of forcibly 
expelling the American-born negro from the 
place of his birth and residence, and driving 
him out of the country against his will, is as 
abhorrent to my notions of justice and equali- 
ty as it can be to those of any one. The next 
most cruel — to kidnapping a race of men, 
forcing them from their home, and dooming 
them to slavery in a-foreign land, would be 
the seizure of the descendants of that race, and 
driving them from the new home they had ac- 
quired. So great a crime as this second ex- 
patriation would be, could hardly be conceived 
unless by a mind that had prepared itself for 
it by participating in the commission of the 
first. My moral nature, therefore, revolts with 
an abhorrence which I cannot express, from 
those recommendations of the Governors of 
some of the Southern States, who have proposed : 
toexpel from their borders all free colored per- 
sons, under the terrible penalties of fine, im- 
prisonment, and a subjugation to slavery of 
them and their descendants. The proposition 
made last year, in the Senate of the United 
States, by a Senator from Massachusetts, to 
appropriate the entire proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands—estimated to be worth 
$200,000,000—to transport the free colored 
population from the slave States, which would 
instantaneously have set in motion the legisla- 
tive and physical power of those States to expel 
that population (and would have given the 
Strongest guaranties for the security and the 
perpetuation of slavery among them) from their 
homes, I regard as one of the most wicked ideas 
ever conceived by the human mind. And I 
give it this bad eminence, in full recollection of 
the command of Herod to murder all the He- 
brew children under two years of age, of the 
persecution and massaere of the Albigenses 
and Waldenses, and other culminating in- 
stances of human wickedness. 
But while { would oppose every from of force 
or intimidation to expel the free colored people 
from the land of their nativity, I should rejoice 
beyond measure to see great, intelligent, and 
powerful African communities springing up, 
wherever by their power or their proximity, 
they could encourage or succor their enslaved 
brethren in this country. And I cannot see 
why the benevolent and moral energy of the 
free colored people amongst us should not flow 
into this channel. 

There is one other means of emancipation— 
such as our revolutionary fathers adopted 
against Great Britain, and sueh as Hungary 
has lately adopted against Austria, not only 
with the justification, but with the approval of 
the civilized world. For this there are two 
conditions: a sufficient degree of oppression to 
authorize an appeal to force, and a chance, on 
the part of the oppressed, of bettering their 
condition. The measure of the first condition 
is already full—heaped up—running over. The 
second condition will be fulfilled, either when 
the slayes believe they can obtain their free- 
dom by force, or when they are so elevated and 
enlarged in their moral conceptions, as to ap- 
preciate that glorious supplication of Patrick 
Henry, “give me liberty, or give me death!” 

It is most devoutly to be implored that God 
will save the slaveholders from the madness of 
defying that vengeance which will assuredly 
be visited upon them, if they continue much 
longer to act upon or to advocate the atheistic 
dogma that slavery is to be eternal. The very 
declaration that slavery shall be eternal will 
give birth to the resolve that it shall not be 
eternal! Hence, inevitable collision. And the 
ultimate result of collision is as certain as the 
fulfilment of any natural law; as certain as that 
gunpowder will explode on the application 
of fire, or that the generation of steam, without 
vent, could convert the solid earth itself into 
another group of asteroids. Jn such a collsion, 
on one side is the power of man; on the other 
side is the Omnipotence of God. “ He that lead- 
eth into captivity shall go into captivity,” saith 
the sure word of prophecy. “The Almight 
hath no attribute,” says Mr. Jefferson, “ whic 


ever disastrous may be the results of the first, 
or the tenth, or the hundredth struggle on the 
part of the slave; however many of the colored 
Hancocks and Adamses of that reyolution may 
be singled out for vengeance and placed be- 
yond the reach of pardon; however many 
Blums and Batthyanies may be massacred in 
cold blood, each death will be transfigured into 
a multitude of more glorious lives, and for 
oery drop of heroic blood which the earth 
dvink,it will send back an. armed man. 

Now, there are two things which, above ana 
beyond all others, the angel of this Apocalypse 
will proclaim: first, a warning to the Slave 
Power, deepand piercing as an afflatus of the 
Spirit of God, to escape this retribution by-a 
voluntary and timely abandonment of its unho- 
ly domination; and, second, if the admonition 
is resisted, the inexorable and awful certainty 
of the doom of that power. 

Now, this third method of emancipation, 
though infinitely to be deprecated, though to 
be aceepted only in case the preceding methods 
fail to bring relief, yet as an alternative to end- 
less slavery it is to be woe for, prayed for, 
and provided for. And what provision can be 
so efficacious and toward, as that ofestablishing 
independent communities—in the West Indies, 
on the coast of Africa, or elsewhere—which, 
should the great crisis ever arise, will be able tq 
act for the freedom of their brethren ig this coun- 
try, as the laws of God may require? I say, as 
the laws of God, but ought I. not rather to say, 
as the avempie of God may require ; for did not 
‘He secure the emancipation of the children of 
Israel, by doking their oppressors in the waters 
of the pags oo. ! . There wae both justice pare 
merey in that dispensation. The pursuers only 
were destroyed ; wives and children, and those 
who did not participate in the guilt of the pur- 
suit, were sayed. 

In considering this extreme aspect of the 
case of slayery, (never I trust to be real- 
ized, and certainly to be realized only as the 
last resort of outraged humanity,) we can- 
not refrain from seeing how phe more effi- 
cacious for good wold, be the powers and the 
services of leading colored men, in a commu- 
nity of their own, than when scattered, and 
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world may be most favorable to the communi- |* 


ents that would adorn the highest stations in 
civilized society. In 
they might be making laws. Instead of com- 


stead of making speeches, 


manding the types of a newspaper press, they 
might * commanding armies and navies, 
and making those appreciate the weight of their 

wer, who will not regard the force of their 
ogic and their humanity. Robert Purvis is a 

entleman whose manners and education would 
oes a court, yet now! suppose he cannot 
be so much as a constable or justice of the peace. 
Do not these considerations, gentlemen, bear 
directly and strongly upon the great question, as 
your letter expresses it, “ of the future prospects 
of the colored race in this country ”—that is, 
as [ understand you, the colored race, both bond 
and free? I think they do. While, therefore, 
it is our duty to do whatever we can to ame- 
liorate the condition of the colored people among 
us, and especially to resist the pro-slavery action 
of ambitious politicians and of the General Gov- 
ernment, it is your duty to project some broad 
and comprehensive plan, and to devote all yaur 
energies to its execution, which shall look to 
the ultimate redemption and elevation, within 
the shortest: practicable period, of your brethren 
in bondage, “in this country,” and throughout 
the globe. Gird yourselves for this work. 
Seek for wealth as a means of education, ad- 
vancement, and influence ; build yourselves i? 
as far as possible into a condition of independ- 
ence; let your hearts be penetrated with the 
moral and religious fervor which belongs to a 
good and a holy cause, and may God bless your 
endeavors. ‘ 

Very truly, yours, &c., 
v Horace Mann. 
Messrs. John I. Gaines and others, 
Central Committee. 





OFFICIAL. 


Pension Orrice, March 27, 1852. 

The subjoitied form of a Declaration to be 
observed by all persons applying to the Pen- 
sion Office for bounty land, under the act of 22d 
March, 1852, entitled “ An act to make bounty 
land warrants assignnble, ‘and for other pur- 

” is pablished in connection with the act 
itself. This form is only so far variant from 
that prescribed under the act of 28th Septem- 
ber, 1850, as to adapt it to the recent act of 
March 22d. 

The Declaration must be sworn to before 
some justice of the peace, or other officer au- 
thorized to administer oaths for general pur- 

s, who must certify the same, 

The official character and signature of the 
magistrate who may administer the oath must 
be certified by the clerk of the proper court of 
record of his county, under the seal of the 


court. Such certificate must accompany every 
case. 
It will be perceived that, in the 4th section 


of the act of the 22d instant, no provision is 
made for widows or minor children, but only 
for the pgrty who rerdered the service. 

The service contemplated by the act is that 
rendered under a call by the authorities of any 
State, to repel apprehended hostilities from any 
foreign Government or Indian tribe, and whose 
services have been paid for by the United States 
subsequent to the 18th June, 1812. 

It should be specially noted that no one 
whose service was recognised by any previous 
act can claim under this, except where his 
mileage has not been allowed in the computa- 
tion of his service. Hence, if the soldier has 
rendered such service as would entitle him to 
forty acres, or any other amount, under a pre- 
vious law, he cannot claim un increased quan- 
tity for other services-first recognised by this 
act. 

If the applicant desires to avail himself of 
the 5th section of the act, he must in his decla- 
ration state the place at which he was enrolled 
with his company; the distance thence to the 
point at which he was mustered into service ; 
the place at which he was discharged, and the 
distance thence to the place of his original en- 
rolment. It must also ™ clearly shown, by the 
testimony of persons certified ‘to be credible, 
that his statements in these respects are true ; 
and the witnesses should specify the manner in 
which they obtained their information. 

J. E. Heatu, 
Commissioner of Pensions. 
FORM OF A DECLARATION TO BE MADE BY THE 
SURVIVING OFFICER OR SOLDIER. 














State of , County of , 88. 
On this —— day of —, A. D. one thousand 
eight hundred and ———, personally appeared 


before me, a justice of the peace [or other offi- 
cer authorized to administer oaths for general 
purposes] within and for said county and State 
aforesaid, , aged - years, and q resi- 
dent of ~, in the State of , who, 
being duly sworn, aecoyding to law, declares 
that he is the identica who was a 
in the company* commanded by Cap- 
tain ,in the regiment ‘of , com- 
manded by , in the war with Great 
Britain, declared by the United States on the 
18th day of June, 1812, [or other wars embra- 
ced in the act, declaring what war;] that he 
enlisted [or volunteered, or was drafted] at 















































, about the day of , AL D. 
, for the term of , and was honora- 
, on the —— day of 





bly discharged at 
, A. D. —, as will appear by his origi- 

nal certificate of discharge, herewith presented.t 

In addition to the actual service aboye de- 
scribed, he claims for - miles from : 
at which he was enlisted, to , where he 
was mustered into service, and for - miles 
from —-, at which he was discharged, to 
, the said place of his enrolment. i 

He makes this declaration for the purpose of 
obtaining the bounty land to which he may be 
entitled under the “act granting bounty land 
to certain officers and soldiers who have been 
enngaged in the military service of the United 
States,” passed 22d March, 1852, aud that he 
is not entitled to, nor has received, bounty land 
under any other act of Congress. 

[Signature of the Claimant.] 

Sworn to and subscribed beforeeme, the day 
and year above written. And I hereby certify 
that I believe the said to be the identi- 
cal man who served as aforesaid, and that he 
is of the age above stated. 

[ Signature of the Magistrate or other Officer] 


























* If the claimant was a regimental or staff officer, 
the declaration must vary according to the facts of 
the case. 

+ If the discharge has been lost or destroyed, the 
words in itadics will be omitted, and the facts in rela- 
tion to the loss of the discharge stated in lieu thereof. 
If the claimant never received a written discharge, 
or if discharged in consequence of disability, or if he 
was in captivity with the enemy, he must vary his 
declaration so as to set forth the facts of the case. 


LAND WARRANTS MADE ASSIGNABLE, 


The following is a copy of the act making 
land warrants assignable, as it passed. both 
Houses of Congress on the 18th instant: 


AN ACT MAKING LAND WARRANTS ASSIGNABLE, 
aug) FUR Visrwen Puno voges. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the aed States of America ty 
Congress assembled, That all warrants for mil- 
itary bounty land, which have been or may 
hereafter be issued under any law of the Uni- 
ted States, and all valid locations of the same, 
whieh have been or may hereafter be made, 
are hereby declared to be assignable, by de 
or instrument of writing, madé and executed 
after the taking effect of this act, according to 
such form, and pursuant to such regulations as 
niay be prescribed by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, so as to vest the assignee 
with gll the rights of the griginal ownets of 
the warrant or location: Provided, That any 
person entitled to pre-emption right to any 
land, shall be entitled to use any such land 
warrant, in payment of the same, at the rate 
of $1.25 per acre, for the quantity of land 
therein specified: Provided, That the warrants 
which haye been or may hereafter he issued, 
in pursuance of said laws or of this act, may 
at d, according to the legal subdivisions 
of the 
lands 





ic lands, im one body, upon any 
the United eh subject to pct en- 
at the time of such location, at the min- 
fee nie : Provided, further, That when said 
warrants shall be located on lands which = 
bject try at a greater minimum than 
$1.35 = ost the locator .of a. warrants 
shall pay to the United States, in cash, the differ- 
sushi taepee the value of such warrants at 
$1.25 por acre, and the tract of land lopated 


on. 

Spe. 2, And be it further enacted, That the 
sand receivers of the land offices shall 

Sweater be severally authorized to charge and 

receive for their services in locating all milita- 


y bounty Iand warrants, issued since the 11th 
Fa of February, 1847, the same compensation 








. surnamed Box, and a 
night name, have tal- 





; hich they are entitled 
[Pins letsr the public lands for cas, at 


holders of such warrants. 

Sec. 3. And be further enacted, That regis- 
ters and receivers, whether in or out of office 
at the passage of this act, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, in case of death, shall be entitled to 
receive from the treasury of the United States, 
for services heretofore performed in locating 
military bounty land warrants, the same rate 
of compensation provided in the preceding sec- 
tion for services hereafter to be ems af- 
ter deducting the amount already received by 
such officers, under the act entitled “An act to 
require the holders of military land warrants 
to compensate the land officers of the United 


those warrants,” approyed May 17, 1848: Pro- 
vided, That no register or receiver shall receive 
any compensation out of the treasury for past 
services who has charged and received illegal 


shall receive for his services during any year a 
greater compensation than the maximum now 
allowed by law. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in 
all cases where the militia or volunteers or 
State troops of any State or Territory were 
called into military service, and whose services 
have been paid by the United States subse- 
_— to the eighteenth of June, eighteen hun- 


such militia, volunteers, or troops, shall be en- 
titled to all the benefits of the actentitled “ An 
act granting bounty land to certain officers and 
soldiers who have been engaged in the milita- 
ry service” of the United States, approved 
Sept. 28, 1850, and shall receive lands for their 
sérvices, according to the provisions of said act, 
upon proof of length of service as therein re- 
quired ; and thatthe last Proviso of the ninth sec- 
tion of the act of 11th of February, 1847, be 
and the same is hereby repealed: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall authorize 
bounty land to those who have heretofore re- 
ceived or become entitled to the same. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That 
where any company, battalion, or regiment, in 
an organized form marched more than twenty 
miles to the place where they were mustered 
into the service of the United States, or were 
discharged more than twenty miles from the 
place where such company, battalion, or regi- 
ment, was organized, in all such cases, in com- 
puting the length of service of the officers and 
soldiers of any company, battalion, or regiment, 
with a view to determine the quantity of land 
any officer or soldier is entitled to under said act, 
approved 28th of September, 1850, there shall 
be allowed one day for every twenty miles from 
the place where the company, battalion, or 
regiment, was organized, to the place where 
the same was mustered into the service of the 
United States; and also one day for every 
twenty miles from the place where such com- 
pany, battalion,eor regiment, was discharged, 
to the place where it was organized, and from 
whence it marched to enter the service, 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 
Born 1599, died 1658. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





Not long after King . James the First took 


England, there lived an English knight at a 
place called Hinchinbrooke. His name was Sir 
Oliver Cromwell. He spent his life, I suppose, 
pretty much like other English knights and 
squires in those days, hunting hares and foxes, 
and drinking large quantities of ale and wine. 
The old house in which he dwelt had been oc- 
ceupied by his ancestors before him, for a good 
many years. Tu it there was a great hall, hung 
round with coats of arms, and helmets, cuirass- 


foxes, which they or Sir Oliver himself had 
killed in the chase. 


name of little Noll. 


ed to escape only by miracle. 


strange accident had befallen him. 
him to the roof of the house. 
imaginable. 


reach a very elevated station in the world. 


high honor to be sure, but a very great trouble; 
for all the lords and ladies, knights, squires, 
guards, and yeomen, who waited on the king, 


provisions would be eaten, and more wine drunk 
in that one day, than generally in a month. 


ness for the king’s intended visit, and ordered 
his butler and cook to make the best prepara- 
tions in their power. 
died in the kitchen; and the neighbors knew 
by the smoke which poured out of the chim- 
ney, that boiling, baking, stewing, roasting, and 
frying, were going on merrily. 

By and by the sound of trumpets was heard, 
approaching nearer and nearer; and a heavy, 
old-fashioned coach, surrounded by guards on 
horseback, drove up to the house. Sir Oliver, 
with his hat in his hand, stood at the gate 
ready to receive the king. His majesty was 
dressed in a suit of green, not very new; he 
had a feather in his hat, and a triple ‘ruff round 


hunting horn, instead of a sword. Altogether, 
he had not the most dignified aspect in the 


there was something superhuman and divine 


with their hands, as if they’were dazzled by the 
glory of his countenance. ' 
; “How are ye, man?” cried King James, 
speaking in a Scotch accent; for Scotland was 
his native country. “By my crown, Sir Oliver, 
but I am glad to see ye!” 

The good knight thanked the king, at the 
same time kneeling down, while his majesty 
alighted. When King James stood on the 
ground, he directed Sir Oliver’s attention to a 
little boy who had come with him in the coach. 
He was six or seven years old, and wore a hat 
and feather, and was more richly dressed than 
the king himself. Though by no means an ill- 
looking child, he seemed shy, or even sulky ; 
and his cheeks were rather pale, as if he had 
been kept moping within doors, instead of be- 
ing sent eut to play in the sun and wind. 

“J have brought my son Charlie to see ye,” 
said the king. “T-hope, Sir Oliver, ye have a 
son of your Own, to be hi¢ playmate $” 

Sir Oliver Cromwell made a reverential bow 
to the little prince, whom one of the attendants 
had now taken out of the coach, It was won- 
derful to seg how all the spectators, even the 
aged men, with their gray beards, humbled 
themselves before this child. They bent their 
bodies till their beards almost swept the dust. 
They looked as if they were ready to kneel 
down and worship him. ; 

The poor little prince! From his earliest 
infancy, not a soul had dared to contradict him ; 
everybody ground him had acted as if he were 
@ superior being ; so that, of course, he had im- 
bibed the same opinion of himself. He natu- 
rally supposed that the whole kingdom of Great 
Britain, and all its inhabitants, had been erea; 
ted solely for his benefit and gmusament. This 
wag a sad mistake; and it cost him dear 
enough after he had ascended his father’s 
throne. 

“ What a noble little prince he is!” exclaim- 
ed Sir Oliver, lifting his hands in admiration. 
“ No, please your majesty, | have no son to be 
the playmate of his Royal Highness; but there 
is a nephew of mine somewhere about the 
house. He is near the prinee’s age, and will 
be but too happy to wait upon his Royal High- 
ness. 
_ “Send for him, man! send for him!” said 


the king, 

But, as it happened, there was no need of 
sending for master Noll. While King James 
was speaking, a rugged, bold-fi sturdy little 
urchin thrust himself through the throng of 
courtiers and attendants, and greeted the prince 
with a broad stare. His. doublet and hose 
(which had been put on new and clean in hon- 
or of the king’s visit) were already soiled and 





the rate of $1.25 per sere, the said compensa 


torn with the r iy which he had 
paral gm e looked no more abash- 


tion to be hereafter paid by the assignees or 


States for services in relation to the location of 


fees for the location of such warrants: And 
provided, further, That no register or receiver 


red and twelve, the officers and soldiers of 


the place of Queen Elizabeth on the throne of 


es and swords, which his forefathers had used. 
in battle, and with horns of deer and tails of 


This Sir Oliver Cromwell had a nephew, who 
had been called Oliver, after himself, but who 
was generally known in the family by the 
His father was a younger 
brother of Sir Oliver. The child was often sent 
to visit his uncle, who probably found him a 
troublesome little fellow to take care of. He 
was forever in mischief, and always running 
into some danger or other, from which he seem- 


Even while he was an infant in the cradle, a 
A huge 
ape, which was kept in the family, snatched up 
little Noll in his fore-paws and clambered with 
There this ugly 
beast sat grinning at the affrighted spectators, 
as if he had done the most praiseworthy thing 
Fortunately, however, he brought 
the child safe down again; and the event was 
afterwards considered an omen that Noll would 


One morning, when Noll was five or six years 
old, a royal messenger arrived at Hinchinbrooke, 
with tidings that King James was coming to 
dine with Sir Oliver Cromwell. This was a 


were to be feasted as well as himself; and more 
However, Sir Oliver expressed much thankful- 


So a great fire was kin- 


his neck; and over his shoulder was slung a 


world; but the spectators gazed at him, as if 


in his person. They even§shaded their eyes 











ed than if King James were his uncle, and the 

prince one of his customary playfellows. 

bis raged Noll himself. 

“ Here, please your majesty, is my nephew,” 

said Sir ‘Otiver, aacwkes heen A of Noll’s 

appearance and demeanor. “Oliver, make 

your obeisance to the king’s Majesty!” 
The boy made a pretty saws | obeisance 

to the king ; for, in those days, children were 

taught to pay reverence to their elders. King 


scholarship, asked Noll a few questions in the 
Latin grammar, and then introduced him to 
his son. The little prince in a very grave and 
dignified manner extended his hand, not for 
Noll to shake, but that he might kneel down 
and kiss it. 


“Nephew,” said Sir Oliver, “ pay your dut 
to the prince.” Pig h . 


aside the prince’s hand, with a rude laugh. 
“Why should I kiss that boy’s hand?” 

All the courtiers were amazed and confound- 
ed, and Sir Oliver the most of all. But the 
king laughed heartily, saying that little Noll 
had a stubborn English spirit, and that it was 
well for his son to learn betimes what sort of a 
people he was to rule over. 

So King James and his train entered the 
house; and the prince, with Noll and some 
other children, was sent to play.in a sep- 
arate room while his Majesty was at dinner. 
The young people soon hecame acquainted ; for 
boys, whether the sons of monarchs or of peas- 
ants, all like play, and are pleased with one 
another’s society. What games they diverted 
themselves with, I cannot tell. Perhaps they 
played at ball—perhaps at blindman’s buff— 
perhaps at leap-frog—perhaps at prisongbars. 
Such games have been in use for hundreds of 
years; and princes as well as poor children 
have spent some of their happiest hgurs in play- 
ing at them. 

Meanwhile, King James and his nobles were 
feasting with Sir Oliver, in the great hall. 
The king sat in a gilded chair, under a canopy, 
at the head of a long table. Whenever any of 
the company addressed him, it was with the 
deepest reverence. If the attendants offered 
him wine, or the various delicacies of the festi- 
val, it was upon their bended knees. You 
would have thought, by these tokens of worship, 
that the monarch was a supernatural being ; 
only he seemed to have quite as much need of 
those vulgar matters, food and drink, as any 
other person at the table. But fate had or- 
dained that good King James should not finish 
his dinner in peace. 

All of a sudden, there arose a terrible uproar 
in the room where the children were at play. 
Angry shouts:and shrill cries of alarm were 
mixed up together; while the voices of elder 
persons were likewise heard, trying to restore 
order among the children. The king, and 
everybody else at the table, looked aghast; for 
perhaps the tumult made them think that a 
general rebellion had broken out. 

“ Mercy on us!” muttered Sir Oliver; “that 

graceless nephew of mine is in some mischief 
or other. The naughty little whelp !” 
Getting up from table, he ran to see what 
was the matter, followed by many of the guests, 
and the king among them. They all crowded 
to the door of the play-room. 

On looking in, they beheld the little prince 
Charles, with his rich dress all torn, and coy- 
ered with the dust of the floor. His royal blood 
was streaming from his nose in great abun- 
dance. He gazed at Noll with a mixture of 
rage and affright, and at the same time a puz- 
zled expression, as if he could not understand 
how any mortal boy should dare to give him a 
beating. As for Noll, there stood his sturdy 
little figure, bold as a lion, looking as if he 
were ready to fight not only the prince, but the 
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king and kingdom too. 

“You little villain!” cried hisuncle. “What 
have you been about? Down on your knees, 
and ask the prince’s pardon. How dare you 
lay yor hands on the king’s majesty’s royal 
son?” , 4 
“He struck me first,” grumbled the valiant 
little Noll; “and I’ve only given him his due.” 

Sir Oliver and the guests lifted up their 
hands in astonishment and horror. No punish- 
ment seemed severe enough for this wicked lit- 
tle varlet, who had dared to resent a blow from 
the king’s own son. Some of the courtiers 
were of opinion that’ Noll slould be sent prison- 
er to the Tower of London, and brought to 
trial for high treqson. Others, in their great 
zeal for the king’s service, were about to lay 
hands on the boy, and chastise him in the roy- 
al presence. 

But King James, who sometimes showed a 
good deal of sagacity, ordered them to desist. 

“Thou art a bold boy.” said he, looking fix- 
edly at little Noll; “and, if thou live to be a 
man, my son Charlie Would do wisely to be 
friends with thee.” 

“Tnever will!” cried the little prince, stamp- 
ing his foot. 

“Peace, Charlie, peace!” said the king; 
then addressing Sir Oliver and the attendants, 
“Harm not the urchin; for he has taught my 
son a good lesson, if Heaven do but give him 
grace to profit hy it. Hereafter, should he be 
tempted to tyrannize over the stubborn race of 
Englishmen, let him remember little Noll 
Cromwell, and his own bloody nose!” 

So the king finished his dinner and departed ; 
and, for many a long year, the childish quarrel 
between Prince Charles and Noll Cromwell 
was forgotten. The prince, indeed, might have 
lived a happier life, and have met 2 more peace- 
ful death, had he remembered that quarrel, 
and the moral which his father drew from it. 
But, when old King James was dead, and 
Charles sat upon his throne, he seemed to for- 
get that he was but a man, and that his mean- 
est subjects were men as well ashe. He wish- 
ed to have the Lc agi d and lives of the people 
of England entirely at his own disposal. But 
the Puritans, and all who loved liberty, rose 
against him, and beat him in many battles, 
and pulled him down from his throne. 

Throughout this war between the king and 
nobles on one side, and the people of England 
on the other, there was a famous leader, who 
did more towards the ruin of royal authority 
than all the rest. The contest seemed like a 
wrestling-match between King Charles and 
thisstrong man. And the king was overthrown, 

When the discrowned monarch was brought 

to trial, that warlike leader sat in the judg- 
ment-hall. Many judges were present, besides 
hunself; but he alone had the power to, save 
King Charles, or to doom him to the scaffold. 
After sentence was pronounced, this victorious 
general was entreated by his own children, on 
their knees, to rescue his majesty from death, 
“No!” said he sternly. “Better that onc 
man should perish, than that the whole coun- 
try should be ruined for his sake. It is resolv- 
ad that he shall die!” 
‘When Charles, no longer a king, was led to 
the scaffold, his great enemy stogd at a window 
of the royal palace of Whitehall. He beheld 
the poor victim of pride, and an evil education, 
and misused power, as. he laid his head upon 
the block. He looked on, with 9 stoadfast gaze, 
while a black-yeiled executioner lifted the 
fatal axe, and smote. off that anointed head at 
@ single blow. 

“Jt is a righteous deed,” perhaps he said to 
himself: “ Now Englishmen may enjoy their 
rights.” 

At night, when the body of Charles was laid 
in the coffin, in a gloomy chamber, the general | 
entered, lighting himself with a torch. Its; 
leam showed that he was now growing old; 
fis visage was scarred with the many battles 
in which he had led the van; his brow was 
wrinkled with care, and with the continual ex. 
ercise of stern authority. Probably there was 
not a single trait, either of ma ges or manner, | 
that belonged to the little Noll, who had bat- 
tled so stoutly with Prince Charles, Yet this 
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nations of the friends of the Institurion, they areenab). 
app opriate five hundred dollars to the increase of 
Chemical and Philosophical apparatus 

therefore, offers every facility for the study 
sciences. 


° A large wing has also been adde: 
building, furnishing several additional sleepin 
und recitation rooms 
lated, and is uow lighted with gas, and warmed wits 

large Furnuces. ; — 


d te 
a their 
The Academy, 
of the natural 
ito the main 
— eping apa» tments 
The whole bniiding is wel) venti. 


Parents and Guardians are particularly invited to visit 


the institution, and judge of the advantages which it Offera 


for the education of their Daughters or Wards. 
£xtracts from Keports of Examining Committees : 


‘ 4 degree of interest and enthusiasm is thrown into the 


daily recitations. which r-nder them anyth ng but dull 
Stuay is thus made 4 pleasure and a profit rather than 4 
drudge, [t must be confessed that the s 
Mr. Tooker is peculiar, and truthfully d 
tion. 

Hamilton College, April 4, 1949.” 


yetem acopted by 
ererves commenda. 
DA, HOLBROOK, 


’ “The pnpils in music, both vocal’ and instrumental, re. 


flected great credit on their aceomplished instruct Nv 
L Grabb and Miss S. Smith. — yw hows 


Particular att. ntion is paid 


to this delightiulac omplishment, and we are sur~ that great- 
er tacilicies for the attainment of perfection in tuia art are 
nowhere afforded. 


“In che family of the principal, the advantages of home 


April 4, 1850, 


and school are happily combined ; adopting a system of goy. 
ernment which, while it is so eminently kiad and parenta| 
is firm and decided. The principal eecures the esteem and 
confidence of hie pupils, snd awakens those habits of gelf. 
government and self respecc, which lie at the foundation of 
all excellence and success in future life. 


WiLLIAM H. BIDWELL, 

WILLIAM H. CROSKY, 

CHARLES S. SrErr, 
Committee” 


“The manner in which the examination was conducted 


sources. 


evinced the perfect confidence felt by the Faculty of Instrue. 
tion in the sahularship of their pupils. 


When « class is on 


the stand. any one present may ask questions and propose 
probleme, either taken frum the text-book or trom other 
Pupils were o:ten reqaired to p ove the currect. 


ness of along and complicated problem or theorem 
& The papils in the French classes, under the charge vf 
Monsieur 4. Awong. showed in their readiness tu wrie or 


converse in that anguage, the effect of a thorongh training, 


* We cordially reoommend the Institution to the cunfidenes 


of the public 
of study is-extensive, carefully selected, and well arranged; 
and under its preseut management it well! d+ serves the high 
reputation and extensive patronage it nas attained : 


April 11, 1851. 


it has a most desirable lecation. Its course 


SUMNER MANDEVILLE, 
ALEXANHER SHELDON, 
PHILANDER S!1UsRT, 
WILLIAM THOMAS 


Committee.” 


The Trustees, by iucreasing their namber of teachers, en- 
larging their building, and adding essentially to their 


chemical and philosophical apparatus, are enabied to offer 


increase, facilities for a thorough, useful, and ornamental 


education. Mural ard Keligious instruction constitute a 
prominent feature in the daily exercises of the echool, ana 
these subjects will receive special attention on the Sabbath. 

Catalogues containing terms, ¢tudies, references, may be 


¥ 


obtained of Mr. Builev, E itor of Nationai £) a, Washing- 
ton. of the Principal J C. Tooker, A. M.,or HH D Varick, 
Nsq., Secretary of she Board of Trustees, Poughke. psie, 
Dutchess qounty New York c 


H.) Vanick, 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 


Poughkeepsie, April 8, 1852. 





Steam Supplanted! Gas Triumphant ! 


HE first half of the nineteenth ceutury will be recorded 


a8 the age of Steam. 
pass the steam engine, with the things that were. 


it has passed, and with it will 


The second half of the century will be known as commen 


cing the age of Gas—an agent. destined not or ly to light 


but to ENLIGHTEN the wor!'d. This age has now commenced, 
avd wich it is now introduced the Gas Engine 

Protessor John C. F."Salomon, after tweuty-cix years of 
close observation upon the experimen:s wf his own and of 
others in attempts to make the principle of the condensation 
of carbouic acid gas available as a mechavic motor, has per- 
fected the same; and having just received letters patent for 
his ‘Improved Carbonic Aevd Engine,” now offers to dispose 
of rights forthe use thereof t» the United States Govern- 
ment, and to individuals or to companies, the rights of 
States, countier, or cities : 

The immense siving of money and labor, and of humap 


lives and suffering, secured by the use of thie new ny 
will inevitably insure its speedy adoption in ald Places 


) 
peor, 


where steam power is now used, and in thousape® of other 
places where the great expense, bulk, ang Weight of the 
steam engine has precluded its use 

This now motor may be applied to all purp ses a6 & pro 
pelling agent, from the single horse power tor the cotton 


gin to the two thonsand »18e power for ocean steamers 
with the expee-e 1e8s than that required by the steam en- 
gine, of boilers and furnages, fuel and firemen, and of bulk 


and weight— 100 tons weight suificing for the same power of 
1,9°0 tous of the steam engine. ‘ 

These facts are estat liehed by the experimenta! engine of 
twenty-five (25) horse power, now “w rking well” at Cin- 
cinnati, a8 noticed in the following from the Cincionati Non- 
pareil of the 18th instant: 

“ We are pleased to state that J. C. F. Salomon, late of 


this cite, has received q patent for his motor ofarbonic ¢ 
gas, in its application to an engine. 


cid 
Che suceesaful experi- 





I 
ments o: this invention were not long since given in the Non- 


pariel Thesame gent/eman has received another patent for 
the steering and prope:ling p wer.” 

Also, rights for the use of his “ Imoroved Propelling and 
Steering Apparatus,” oe peeuliar advantage of which gives 


the pilot such complete contro! of the vessel, independent of 


the engineer, that he can “right about fuce’ 


* a man-of-waF 


in less time than is required to load her guns 
Also, rights f-r his “improved Spring Saddle,” sor mili- 
tary and common purposes, desigved fur the greatest possi- 
ble comfort of both horse and rider. 
Any information in regard to the above invaluable inven- 
tions, and of obtaining rights, Se, ang be promptiy obtain- 
dL 


ed by addressing 


4 ELDE*, 


Attorney and Acent, for the Patentee, Seventh street, 
opposite Odd Fel!ows’ Hall Washington DC. 


Jan 1—3m 





PHILIPSBURG WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 


J.C. FL. SALOMON, Patentee. 
Washington, !). ¢ 


MENT, 

N Philipsburg, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the 

soutlr side of the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the 
Big Beaver Creek—twenty-eight miles from Pittsburg, 
eighty trom Wheeling, and one hundred from Clevelant 

Few p'aces afford rarer opportunities for delight ul ram- 
bles than Philipsburg. From the summits »f the lofty, 
shady hills immediately in its rear an extended prospect 
may he had. Nine ditiere:t tewns (among which is teh 


County Town of Be.ver) may be seea from thence. The 
buildings are conveniently arranged for Hydropathic pur- 
poses; the ladies’ ana gentlemen’s bathing, sitting and 
sleeping apartments being entirely separated. 7 
For the pleasure and amusement of patients, a Pin-Alley, 
Arched Si'oon, &c., have been fi:ted up. 
Soft spring wates, of the ytmost purity, is used in the es 


tabiishment. 
tical experience as a regular Physician, twelve of wach he 
has practiced under the 4ydropathic system. 
five doilars per week, payable weekly. 
adapted to Hydropathiccures. 


The proprietor has had twenty years’ prac 


Terms—only 
All :eusons are 


Each Pati nt is required to furnish two hesvy weollen 


April lL. 


blankets, two large cumforts, four sheets, four towels and 
one camp-blanket, or India-rubber sheet. 


Dr. EDWARD ACKEnk, Proprietor, 


Philipsburg, Ruahester P. O., Beaver County, Pa 
I 








was he! : 

He liited the coffin-lid, and caused the light 
of his torch to fall upon the dead monarch’s 
face. Then, probably, his mind went back over 
all the marvellous events that had brought the | 
hereditary king of England to this dishonored 


vidual, to the ion of kingly power. He 
was 9 king, though without the empty title oy 
the glittering crown. g 
“Why was it,” said Cromwell to himself—or 
might have said—as he re at the pale fea- 
tures in the coffin—“ § 
great king fell, and that poor Noll Cromwell 
has gained all the power of the realm ?” 
And, indeed, why was it? ess 

King Charles had fallen, because, in his man- 
hood, the same as when a child, he disdained to 
feel that eyery human creature was his brother, 
He deemed himself 9 superior being, and fan- 
cied that his subjects were created only for a 
king to rule over. And Cromwell rose, because, 





for the rights and freedom of his fellow-men ; 
and therefore the poor and the oppressed all 
lent their strength to him, 





lt 


os *- | All of whith will be manufactured with our personal atten 
hy was it, that this tip 


Which has secured for us the large and constant) 
ing 
not tail to please. 
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WATER CURE ESTABLISHMENT, BRATILE- 


BUROUGH, VERMONT. 


HE proprietor, Dr. R. WESSELHOE¢r T, begs to inform 
thepublic that he has recovered from bis severe si¢K- 


nese, and is able again to attend to hia professional dnbies. 
Former and new patients, therefore, may depend npon his 
giving due attention to ther caves. They will also find 
pleasant and comfortable accommodations. both for them- 
selves and frieads, but will please to remember that the 
eatablishment is jateaded for the cure of diseuses by means 
of water, and not for a hotel at a fashionabie watering place 


yet éo the lover o: nature and a quiet summer residence the 


house has miny attractions besides ita water cure, for Na- 
ture has inded been lavish of her gifts on the town, and the 
walks and drives in the violins y. 


PHILOSQPHIOAL AND CHEMICAL APPARA- 


NV 


ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, for six 
year- Professor of Chemis:ryand Natura: Philosophy 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. |! ~ gore 
correspondence with thore wishing to purchase sucl a “ 
cles or chemicals, or who may awe apm ego arrange. 
tns securel acked and sent to an) 
United States, at as lower than the catalogue prices 0 
house in New York. Terme cssh 
oughkeupsie, N. Y.,Jan. 26 1852. 


Mareh 1. 


TUS 
He will be happy to open & 
rt of the 


Feb. 5. 
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Fit, Style, Superior Workmanship, ar 


tron: 


Jan. 20. 


THE NEWEST AND RICHEST 

WINTER AND EARLY SPRING GooDs 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR. 
HARLES A. SMITH & CO., No. 1, Old State = 
Bos‘ox, begs leave to invite genvlemen visiring : co 
| to examine their LARGE STOCK, most 0) -; . 
been reelected by a gentleman of great experieuss ae 
BUYER, from the principal manatacturers of Engsatey 
Germany, and France, and 


[IMPORTED TO OUR ORDER. 


f . _— 
VERCOA TING—In English, Venetian, Fur, Beare 
atrador (water-provf) Beavers, fine cloth finish _ 
Whitney’s, Vaff-ll’s, French Castors, Kossuth Reversi 
(av entirely new style for Top Coats.) For a 
DRESS AND FROCK COATS — Cloths 8 
most celebrated makers,iu French, German, ani east 
of rare and beau’ iful colors, and rich and superior fins a 
PANTALOONERY AND YES TINGS—Overt thre 
hundred diflerent styles of each, of such variety 4 
ty that they connot fail to please the most refined 
quisite taste. , 


: 9% 
We have - the diff rent cutting depertmen men #P 
; 2 * a ae rt skill and taste, are acknowledged by 
coffin, and had raised himself, an humble indi- | P uAve no eso petibers. 8 = 
We trust the inducements we shall offer to those ¥ op 
yor ug with a call will secure a selection by them ay any 
stock of Goods, which is not surpassed, or equalle i A 
similar establishment in thia city or any other city 


ATTENTION! 





d beat 
and ex* 


CUTTING DEPARTMENT. 


USANDS 


THE UNION! 


ad 


mman, 
Trimmings, y inerest 


no 
which we now enjoy, and at prices that o# 


S$ A. SMITH & CO.. 
CHAN Old State House, Bost? 








been her profession for rome years. ) 


ol 
gagement in the State of Virginia. Unexceptions Ma Ros 
enees farnished. Be particular to address H Bi piil® 
1,000, Rochester, Monrog Co., N, Y. 


ISHES to fill the a of teacher in 8 sé 
* ° ; vate sotonl, or family. 
in spite of his many faults, he mainly fought pr. A eae the common Knglish branches. 


A LADY 
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